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HE MUST BE 


An ingenious or peculiar schoolmaster who can- 
not find in our list of publications text - books 
which will meet his exact needs. 

Whether for an elementary school or for college 
preparatory work, whether for a large class or 
for a small one, or for a single pupil with 
special needs, we can furnish just the book he 
wants. 

Among the five awards received by us at the 
Paris Exposition were two of the highly coveted 
Grand Prix — one for our text-books on Elemen- 
tary Education, and the other for those on Sec- 
ondary Edtcation. 


THE INFERENCE, 


we hardly need point out, is: when in need of 
the best books extant in any branch, call on 
or address 


ANERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


New York CINCINNATI Crrcaco 


LONGIANS, GREEN, & CO. 
A Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners, 


By RICHARD E. DODGE, 


Professor J Geography tn Teachers College (Columbia University); 
ditor of the JouRNAL oF ScHout GEOGRAPHY. 


12mo, 247 pp. With numerous illustrations from photographs expressly taken for this book. 70 cents. 


HIS book is quite a departure from what has heretofore appeared upon this 
subject, in that it blends scientific accuracy with simplicity of statement, 
and thus brings the subject within the range of the ability of young pupils. It 
shows the influences of habitat on mankind and enables the pupil to understand 
the place he holds in the world. In this respect it anticipates the work which 
hag recently been organized in Yale University and Dartmouth College, these 
institutions being among the first to take up the question of environmental 
influences. 


‘* Tt appears to me Professor Dodge has succeeded in bringing the everyday life of the 
child into such a relation with the world he lives in as to enable him to understand the place 
he holds in it, as well as to recognize the physical circumstances which have led to, and, un- 
consciously perhaps, control, his share in earthly affairs. As an introduction to appreciative 
and intelligent understanding of everything about us, the book is a welcome contribution.” — 
Pror. J. B. Woopwortn, Harvard University. 


‘*It is interesting, because it tells ina simple way how man is influenced by his habitat. 
I like its arrangement and the character and finish of its illustrations also. I believe the 
book will occupy a useful field..”— Witsur F. Gorpy, Prin. Second North District School, 


Hartford, Conn. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


O MEET the demand which experience has developed, the Educational System of 
Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing has been prepared. It combines the elements 
of simplicity of form, freedom of movement, legibility, and rapidity of execution. 

In structure and proportion the letters are eimple and as legible as the ordinary letters used 
in type. An impartial test will convince the most skeptical teacher that the writer using these 
forms with their moderate slant will easily acquire the maximum amount of rapidity in 
execution. 

In height the letters of the old slant varied from one to five spaces. The letters of the 
Round-Hand Rational Slant System are based on thirds. No letter extends more than 
two spaces above the base line, and none more than one belowit. The old style was one of 
accuracy, intricacy, and, when properly executed, one of beauty. The style of the Round- 
Hand Rational Slant System is one of service, legibiiity, and rapidity. 

Nos. 1 and 2 (small books), per doz. $ .60 
PRICH@: {Nos. 8 to 6, inclusive, per doz. .75 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. 
co 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & 
68 Chauncy St, BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


ACollege Preparatory French Grammar 


By CHARLES P. DU CROQUET? 


Just the book for this term, and one of the best aids for learning 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Price (postpaid), $1.28. 


If you desire it, or works of any kind in French or 
other Foreign Languages, send for a Catalogue to 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th St.) ; NEW YORK. 


Established 1860. 


Pens in Every Shape, Size, Style, and for Every Purpose. 


Eisterbrook’s 


150 Varieties. 


In their great variety you are sure to obtain exactly what you are looking for. 


Kasly obtained. All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY 


26 John St., New York, 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


breaks easily, if it crumbles, and if the cedar is 
full of knots, then the pencil is worse than useless. 


others for all kinds of educational work. 


PENCILS. 


()X* of the first requisites in a pcncil is strength. 


The leads in the Dixon Pgncits are all compressed under an 
hydraulic pressure of 2,800 lbs. to the square inch, and they are 
also subjected to a breaking strain of 3: Ibs. for every inch in length. 


This is what makes Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS superior to 
Send 16c. in stamps for samples. — 


If the lead 
cross- grained and 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 


. Jersey City, N. J: 
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& AMEND, The Grand 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


7 Manfrs. and Importers of 
PHYSICAL, 


at Paris, 


Prive’ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


rize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. “Tt gives me 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. This ‘ sharpe 
AGEETS FOR convinced that the ‘ 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


the work well and quickly. This last is of great im 
mer’ is in satisfactory use in very many of 
State. From what I P emery my 4 know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 

m’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. Jo 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
rtance for school work, 
e cities and towns of the 


yee The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


D 


EL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole 4 zenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. only HEIDELBERG ALTERNAT- 
(NG CURRENT ELECTRIC BELTS 
to any reader of this paper. 


Physical 
—- ALMOST NOTHING comp: 
trie beits, appliances and hy CURE for 
Chemical more than 0ailments. ONLY SURECURE ‘for all nervous 
diseases, weaknesses and disorders. For complete 
SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO., Chicago. 
Biological 


Apparatus Wholesale Prices. 


—_— Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
L. E. KNOTT 


postage 6 cents. Auvertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc., ete., at Wholesale Prices. All 
AP A A books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 
P R TUS co. and sent free of charge. 
16 Ashburton Place, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
B OSTON. 


266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


THE MAGAZINE 


Goucation 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who ree izes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a living. 

Librarians shou'd include E« ucation in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of oth« rs who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thou! t. Univer- 
or commended by highest educational authorities. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 2- 
cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,” 7, leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 

KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY PNOTISM 

taught privately. 
Send 2he. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Ww. A. Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
_ LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars, 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
eash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No, 2. 
(c) ‘To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucarion, ever alert to the desires of 
T its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are weleomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves, _ 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ; Size, 22x 30 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, ‘ , : 7 17 x 24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ; 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . . 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


‘. new process employed gives the gen- | 


, In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When 


on the wall, these luminous reproductions cutting out the one needed, sending 
ook like genuine oi) paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 SomzrseT Strezt, Boston. 


No. 1. 
Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


Date oer eee 


ix 


No. 2. 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
Epucation “0 the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


Date 


No. 3. 


Inclosed find .....4.. . being amount due on my subscription to the 
JourNnaL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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GREAT HOLIDAY ASSOCIATIONS 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AT RICHMOND. 


KANSAS, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, NEW YORK, MINNESOTA, 
NEBRASKA, KANSAS, SOUTH DAKOTA, LOUISIANA, 


‘he Lolidays are almost as important now as July for 
educational enthusiasm. All of the teachers of the South 
and all west of Ohio choose the holidays for their great 
gatherings. This year I was invited by three states to 
speak on Thursday or Friday following Christmas, but 
as these were some 2,000 miles apart, only one could be 
accepted. Reports from the Southern Association at 
Richmond, and from all state associations, are of the 
same hearty tenor, There were crowds everywhere, the 
state leaders were out in force, and there was everywhere 
a spirit of progress. ~ 

jsychelogy has not been so much in evidence as five 
years ago, and child study has called together smaller 
crowds, and has dealt with the cautious phases of the 
question. Normal training is so securely established 
that little is said of it, and the rural school problem is 
not arousing much enthusiasm. If one might judge from 
the reports of all the meetings, he would say that the 
chief interest of the year centred in better reading, a 
more definite moral teaching, and in the relation of the 
high schools and colleges. There has been very much 
said all over the country about the ways and means of 
getting children to read literature, and about the greater 

use of the libraries by the schools. There has been a 
distinctly religious flavor to the demand for more earnest 

effort to train the children in character forming habits. 

The high schools are challenging the present demands 

of the colleges, and they are met with a more firm pur- 

pose than ever to have the high schools send better pre- 
pared students. Perhaps no one phrase better expresses 
the general sentiment from Virginia to Oregon than this, 

a more strenuous life for pupils and teachers. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

1900, Richmond. R. V. Fulton, University of Missis- 
sippi. 

1901 (left to committee). Hon. G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, 

The Southern Educational Association held its tenth 
annual meeting in Richmond, with a good attendance. 
Governor and Mrs. J. Hoge Tyler gave a brilliant recep- 
tion to the visiting educators. State Superintendent 
Southall and City Superintendent Fox were untiring in 
their efforts for the comfort and pleasure of the visitors. 
Governor J. Hoge Tyler’s address of welcome was the 
leading feature of the meeting: — 

There is no company of men before whom I could come 
with more of respect and of regard than such a company 
as I address to-day. In Virginia the cradle of education 
was first rocked on this continent, and no state could give 
to this association a more cordial and hearty welcome 
than she extends to you, the educators of the South. I 
am sure you could not assemble in a city where you could 
obtain greater inspiration than in Richmond. It is here 
that you find so much that makes Virginia great in edu- 
cational and historic interest. This beautiful city is 
grand in her representation of loyal and cultured citizen- 
ship, and glorious in the commemoration of the virtues 
and achievements of her chivalrous sons. This is the 
Mecca to which the people of our Southland love to come 
and gather at the shrines scattered here and there com- 
memorative of the valor and the bravery and achieve- 
ments of our heroes and patriots who dared and died for 
a nation’s honor. Virginia opens wide her arms to re- 
ceive you to-day. What state has exereised greater 
Prominence in educational matters than Virginia? It 
was on her soil that one of the first American collegiate 
institutions was established, and old William and Mary 
has perhaps given to the nation more men of prominence 
and learning than any other college in America, and in 
recent years she has been receiving the fostering care of 
the state, and is now equipping young men by the hun- 
dreds, who, in turn, are going forth to teach in our public 
schools, 

We are rejoiced that there has been formed an asso- 
ciation to promote this great agency for the enlighten- 
Ment and upbuilding of our section. ll interests and 


‘lasses have their organizations and associations, and 
Why not the educators? 

The good state of Virginia, which gave of her princely 
domain to the Federal union the vast northwestern ter- 
titory, from which great states were carved, while each 
of these young states still had a wealth of public lands 
rom the sale of which to erect and richly endow their 


own great universities; Virginia, that was thus stripped 
of her public territory by her own magnificent gener- 
osity, and then had her own heroic body cut in twain by 
the sword of war, and was left alone and unassisted to 
bear her burden of debt; Virginia, that still remained so 
true to the highest ideals of scholastic training that she 
takes from her pockets annually to give to her colleges, 
to say nothing of her public schools for both white and 
black—surely Virginia can lay claim to being in sym- 
pathy with the objects of this meeting. So to us Vir- 
ginians you come as members of the real aristocracy of 
the world, as light-bearers, as temple servers, and I need 
not pause to give you assurance of our most hospitable 
intentions toward you. In the name of the people of 
Virginia, I extend to you a most hearty greeting, and we 
follow your sessions with royal good wishes. 

President R. B. Fulton, chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi, in his annual address as president of the as- 
sociation, discussed the facilities for education given by 
the South ‘to the white and colored races, and said in 
each state they had divided with the colored race the 
funds raised by taxes paid almost entirely by white men, 
and had given equal educational facilities at the public 
expense, 

He asked whether it had been proven that the studies 
which train to acuteness the Anglo-Saxon mind were the 
best to sharpen the Mongolian or the African intellect. 
Had not blind sentiment been aiming to give Anglo- 
Saxon minds to the negro race, instead of offering that 
development and training which would best meet the 
possibilities of that race? Millions of dollars had been 
spent annually for thirty-five years in the Southern 
states for the education of the negro race. Had there 
been an adequate return in advancement shown? It 
was, he added, the duty of the intelligent educators of 
the South to study and discuss these problems in all full- 
ness and with impartial interest, and to determine, in 
form, kind, and method, the education and training that 
should be afforded to the negro race. Continuing, Presi- 
dent Fulton said in part:— 

There are two important particulars in which coming 
changes will certainly modify the policies and the work 
of our schools of higher rank. In the first place, those 
institutions which aspire to be called colleges or univer- 
sities must see that vastly more is lost than is gained 
when their rolls are swelled by the names of immature 
and aimless students in preparatory classes, and when 
the funds and energies of the institution are spent in 
work that properly belongs to elementary or secondary 
schools. 

In the second place, institutions intended to give spe- 
cially scientific or technical training will learn that their 
best work is not done when they attempt to be all things 
to all men—to work upon material that should be in the 
grammar classes, as well as that which is more advanced 
—to give classical or literary culture, as well as techni- 
cal-—to prepare for ultimate entrance into the profession 
of teaching, as well as for the management of industrial 
enterprises. 

The greatest educational need of the South to-day is, 
at least, one institution pre-eminently fitted by its mate- 
rial equipment, its means of support, and its environ- 
ment to command and hold without challenge the posi- 
tion of leader in technical training among the institu- 
tions about it. No one of the state institutions can claim 
this position for our section. To afford the material ap- 
pliances for such an institution as we need, $1,000,000 is a 
minimum sum. To maintain its work as it should be, an 
endowment of not less than $3,000,000 would be needed. 
One institution with ample equipment, properly located 
and organized, could easily be made to exert a guiding 
and helpful influence upon all manual and technical 
training in all schools in the South. 

President Charles W. Dabney of the University of Ten- 
nessee read a paper on “Scientific and Technical Educa- 
tion in the South.” 

Technical skill, the speaker said, is needed to utilize 
the raw material to the best advantage. The time comes, 
however, in the history of every nation when it must 
educate its people in science and train them in manufac- 
tures and industries, or it will go down. This higher 
scientific education is the forerunner of higher pros- 
perity, and the nation which fails to develop the intel- 


lectual faculty for production must degenerate, for it can- 
not stand still. : 

The study of science and the application of science al- 
ways have gone, and always must go, hand in hand. As 
a matter of fact, discoverers and appliers of science are 
often combined in the same person. The interests of 
pure science and of technology are largely identical; 
and science cannot take a step forward without opening 
new fields for industry. New trusts in science always 
lead to new developments in industry. Hence, we must 
have the inventor as well as the investigator. 

It is not generally known that General Lee was a great 
believer in scientific and technical education. The 
Southern people have still to realize the ideals of Lee in 
education. 

Miss C. 8. Parrish, professor of philosophy in the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College of Lynchburg, Va., pre- 


‘sented some interesting facts regarding the education of 


women in the South. 

President Charles D. McIver of the State Normal and 
Industrial College of North Carolina, and Miss Nina 
Horner of Converse College, South Carolina, ably dis- 
cussed Miss Parrish’s paper. 


DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES. 


In the department conference the association had six 
department conferences, in which various topics were 
discussed, and later the members attended a reception 
at the executive mansion and at the Woman’s Club, the 
latter given by the Virginia Educational Association. 

At the regular session addresses were made by Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, New 
York; President F. P. Venable, University of North 
Carolina; Principal R. W. Tunstall, Tome Institute, Port 
Deposit, Md.; Dr. W. L. Council of Washington and Lee 
University; and Mrs. Charles A. Perkins of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 
- The speakers before the departments were Miss Ce- 
lestia S. Parrish, Randolph-Macon College; Dr. L. W. 
Kline, Virginia state female normal schol; Dr. Bben 
Alexander, University of North Carolina; M. L. Britton, 
Fulton county, Ga.; C. E. Varoles, Miller manual school, 
Virginia; Professor W. A. Withers, College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, North Carolina; Professor 
Charles E. Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C.; Professor Albert 
Tuttle, University of Virginia; Superintendent B. C. 
Mclver, Chester, S. C.; H. B. Work, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Professor L. S. Loudon, Bristol, Tenn.; Professor Charles 
W. Dabney, Knoxville, Tenn.; and Professor A. G. Buck- 
ner, King’s College, Tennessee. 

The great event of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion was the discussion of the negro problem in educa- 
tion. President Charles W. Dabney of the University of 
Tennessee said in an interview on the day of the great 
discussion :— 

It is time to call a halt. The South is in danger of go- 
ing mad upon the subject of technical education. The 
movement is degenerating into one for the formation of a 
race of artisans. The watchword of too many educators 
is to get rich, get rich quickly. They lose sight of the 
fact that all men cannot be artisans, that education, 
broad and liberal education, of. the whole people is as 
necessary as manual training. It is true that technical 
education is the salvation of the South, but this must 
have as its foundation a general system of puwblic-liberal 
education. Then we must have a thorough system of 
technical education, something we have net now. We 
must have trade schools, technical schools, and scientific 
universities. But, above all, we must study pure science, 
not for what it will bring in dollars, but for itself, as a 
culture study. 

Professor Paul Barringer, University of Virginia, in a 
forceful address said: — 

We are opposed to industrial education for the negroes 
if it means making them machinists, textile laborers, and 
other skilled workmen. The negro should be educated 
only along the lines of his greatest ability. He excells 
the white race as a servant, as a laborer in hot climates. 
Here alone should he be educated. The advanced tech- 
nical education is wasted wpon the negro. Physically 
and mentally he is capable of acquiring all knowledge; 
morally he is incapable of using it. Through lack of 
moral responsibilty, he is not to be trusted. No matter 
how highly educated, he is still utterly untrustworthy 
and unreliable as a skilled artisan. Bvery avenue of 
employment is not open to the negro, and it never will 
be. A servant and laborer he must always remain. It 
is true, the negro race is engaged in the struggle for ex- 
istence, but not because of lack of technical education. 
The negro race is dying out. The census of 1900 will 
show a decrease in the rate of increase, the next census 
a decrease in actual numbers. This is strikingly illus- 
trated in Virginia, where, by a school census just taken, 
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it is shown that, though tlie white school population has 
increased by 28,000, that of the negroes has decreased by 
3,000. 

By statistics he attempted to prove that the negro 
stands a criminal and a beggar at the door of the South, 
and referred to the riots in New York as the result of 
class prejudice. 

President George T. Winston of the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts said: The 
negro is capable of great development. His development 
should be along all industrial lines and, for the present, 
these only. Higher education, classical education, 
should only be his if he can pay for it. But the negro’s 
industrial education should be immediate, for every ave- 
nue of industrial occupation is open to him. It should 
be immediate, for as soon as whites occupy these ave- 
nues, the negro’s chance is gone in the South, as well as 
in the North. He is doomed. The negro race is to-day 
struggling for existence. It can only win by increasing 
its efficiency. 

President Julius D. Dreher of Roanoke College and 
Principal H. B. Frissel of Hampton Institute were most 
emphatic in their opposition to President Barringer’s 
statements. 

Dr. A. S. Downing of the New York City Training 
School for Teachers carried off the honors, however, in 
his defense of New York City, and said that the unfortu- 
nate episode last summer was not the result of race 
prejudice. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia College spoke 
upon “Some Evidences of an Education.” These he 
conceived to be (1) accuracy and precision in the use of 
the mother tongue; (2) refinement and gentleness of 
manner; (3) established principles as bases of thought 
and action; (4) efficiency in expression; (5) power of 
growth. From these principles Professor Butler deduced 
conclusions that a man with the soundest education used 
a free, idiomatic style, without formalism; he respected 
himself and others; his thought and action were based 
upon sound ethics; he did not allow himself to be 
swayed by emotion and impulse, and all he did produced 

effected results. 

President F. P. Venable of the University of North 
Carolina spoke upon “The University and the Prepara- 
tory School.” The trend of his address was a plea for 
state universities and a denial that colleges under de- 
nominational control could “cover the broad field of 
popular education or meet the demands which would be 
made upon them for education of the whole people.” 
He continued :— 

The State University in the South is the head of a more 
or less carefully planned system of common school edu- 
cation. The university can be useful to the preparatory 
schools by supplying trained and efficient teachers, by 
occasional examinations or inspection of them by wniver- 
sity officials, by counsel and guidance. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins of the University of Tennessee 
spoke upon “Open Doors in Woman’s Education.” 

Doors in Southern colleges have been thrown open to 
women most reluctantly, because Southern ideals of 
woman’s education were social and domestic, rather than 
intellectual, because grave fears were entertained as to 
the result, but none the less certainly have the doors been 
pushed ajar by many who felt a need for that mental 
training which would fit them for their life work. To- 
day 2,624 women in the South are pursuing the same 

courses as men in thirteen state colleges and universities, 
and in twenty-four other colleges. The ideals of the girls 
in this section are as high as those of girls in other parts 
of our land, and they seem to be exhibiting that strength 
which will make them real. 

A question is sometimes raised in regard to the adapt- 
ability of courses of study offered at present to women. 
The idea is that woman must have a scheme of study 
which will best fit her for responsible work in life. The 
trend of change has been in the direction of opening 
doors more suited to woman’s needs. She never before 
had such opportunities for literary culture, and the re- 
sult will be seen in American literature. Scientific work 
and research are awakening new thought and opening 
the door of the world around, above, and beneath her. 
Aesthetics are presented to her as she never saw them 
before. The door of domestic science, which is just ajar, 
should be opened wider. 

Industrial courses are fitting women for the practical 
duties of life. The girl who goes to college is usually 
entering the door which leads to health and bodily vigor. 
Good education is the birthright of every daughter of our 
republic. Give her this, and as she bids farewell to her 
alma mater’s doors, over 400 employments open before 
her. 

President, G. R. Glenn, Atlanta; vice-president, Chan- 
cellor R. B. Fulton of the University of Mississippi; sec- 
retary, P. P. Claxton of Greensboro, N. C.; treasurer, F. 
L. Stuart of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Resolutions appealing to the people of the South to 
make greater efforts for educational advances were 
adopted, and the convention adjourned sine die. 


* ture Work.” He was followed by a discussion. 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ LBAGUE. 

1900, Richmond. Willis A. Jenkins, Portsmouth. 

The Virginia Teachers’ League met in the hall of the 
house of delegates. Delegates were present representing 
organizations with an aggregate membership of 501 
teachers. Professor Willis A. Jenkins of Portsmouth is 
president, and Professor Joseph H. Saunders of the same 
city secretary. Resolutions were adopted bearing upon 
the subject of teachers’ examinations. A resolution was 
also adopted directing the executive committee to ap- 
point an organizer for each city or county in which the 
league is not now represented, and that it shall be his 
duty to use his efforts and influence to organize minor 
leagues. 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS. 


1900, Syracuse. 

1901, Syracuse. 
president. 

A report would require many pages. The most inter- 
esting feature, perhaps, was Professor Charles De 
Garmo’s review of Professor Munsterberg’s famous At- 
lantic article on “School Reforms,” which was discussed 
by R. A. Taylor, Niagara Falls; and L. R. Street of Syra- 
cuse University. 

The officers elected are: President, Charles H. Warfield 
of Little Falls; vice-president, James Winne of Pough- 
keepsie; secretary, §. Dwight Arms of Albany; treas- 
urer, Jay Crissey of Penn Yan; executive committee, H. 
J. Walter of Waverley, Charles E. Keck of Southampton, 
and C. A. Hamilton of Newark. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

1900, Syracuse. 

1901, Syracuse. E. A. Frye, Troy, president. 

The association materialized the good work of the ses- 
sion by the appointment of an outlook committee, as pro- 
posed by J. D. Wilson of Syracuse. The committee is as 
follows: C. E. Lawton of Auburn, H. C. De Groat of Buf- 
falo, R. A. Taylor of Niagara Falls, W. H. Benedict of 
Elmira, and F. C. Clifton of Troy. 

A resolution was adopted favoring the opening and 
maintaining of school playgrounds outside school hours 
and through vacations. The purpose is to make this as- 
sociation active in educational leadership and usefulness. 

President, E. A. Frye of Troy; first vice-president, W. 
W. Torrance of Jamestown; second vice-president, Mary 
W. Flanagan of Syracuse; recording secretary, E. M. 
Sparlin of Rochester; corresponding secretary, H. H. 
Kendall of Troy; treasurer, H. L. Fowler of Rochester; 
executive committee, N. P. Browning of Buffalo, W. W. 
Rixford of Elmira, R. B. White of Syracuse, and Miss 
Jeona L. Walker of New Rochelle. 


NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1900, Syracuse. W. E. Perry, Lowville. 

The discussion was concerning the best course of study 
(1) for a one-year course, (2) for a two years’ course. 
There was further discussion as to how much and what 
should be done in the preparation of teachers for nature 
study. There was much doubt expressed as to the wis- 
dom of doing so much with the history of education when 
there was all too little time for definite assistance of the 
young teachers. 

NEW YORK STATE SCIENCE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


1900, Rochester. Leroy C. Cooley, Ph.D., president. 

1901. Charles Wright Dodge, president. 

The meeting was well attended. All papers were prac- 
tical and definitely helpful. The leading feature was the 
address by Professor William M. Davis of Harvard, who 
spoke on “Practical Experiments in Physical Geog- 
raphy.” The topics carefully treated were as follows: 
Exercises apart from study of text-book; study in 
laboratory, schoolyard, school district; as to subject, 
earth as a planet, atmosphere, land forms, human con- 
dition; value of these exercises in training pupils to see 
things, and the value of exercising certain faculties which 
might otherwise remain little developed; importance of 
correlating work of successive years so that one shall pre- 
pare for the next, and no repetition take place; high 
standard in normal school, conference among superin- 
tendents and teachers as to development of scheme of 
progressive exercises through several years; proper 
equipment of maps, diagrams, models, lantern slides, ap- 
paratus; allotment of space in school building for labora- 
tory for water work, and roof platform for weather and 
sky work; preparation of local guides for field work; and 
the necessity of new teachers being properly prepared for 
practical work. 

Principal Channing E. Beach of grammar school wo. 
23 of Rochester was chairman of the meeting on na- 
ture study. Stanley Coulter, Ph.D., professor of biology 
and director of the biological laboratory, Purdue Univer- 
sity, spoke on “The Significance and Limitations of Na- 
Henry 
A. Kelley, Ph.D., ethical culture schools, New York, 
spoke on “Synthetic Nature Study.” 

There was a symposium on “What does the college in- 


Charles H. Warfield of Little Falls, 


structor want the scientific student to know, and to be 
able to do when he enters college?” The remarks were 
limited to five minutes, and a spicy afternoon it was, in- 
deed. 

We make no attempt to report the meetings of this suc- 
cessful association, merely to refer to the fact that it was 
a success. 

Professor S. F. Forbes of the University of Illinois de- 
livered the principal address upon “The Scientific Method 
and the Public School.” H, 8, Carhart, University of 
Michigan, spoke upon ‘‘The Place of Physics in a Libera] 
Education”; Dr. Edward L. Nichols of Cornell, “Devices 
Useful for Demonstration Purposes’; Dr. F. S. Lee of 
Columbia, ‘“The Teaching of Physiology in Secondary 
Schools”; W. J. Beal, University of Michigan, ‘How shal] 
a young person study botany?” 

SYRACUSE REUNIONS. 

The best idea of the extent of the gathering of edu- 
cators at Syracuse may be had from a view of the re- 
unions of college and normal school alumni and societies, 
nearly all representing banquets. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, F. D. Boynton of 
Ithaca, president. 

Ccernell, I. P. Bishop of Buffalo presiding. 

Cortland normal, George D. Bailey, Cazenovia, presid- 


ing. 

Potsdam normal, Dr. G. W. Shoemaker, Syracuse, 
chairman. 

Genesee normal, F. A. Diamond of Tonawanda pre- 
siding. 


Amherst College, President George Harris of Amherst, 
principal guest. There were fifty at the banqueting 
board. 

Middlebury University, with twenty-five banqueters. 

Union College banquet. 

Hamilton College banquet. 

Hobart College, Jesse L. Walthart, Silver Creek, pre- 
siding. 

Colgate College, J. M. Thompson, Dundee, presiding. 

Alfred University, Supreme Court Judge F. B. Mc- 
Lennan presiding. 

Rochester University, twe:‘» banqueters. 

Syracuse University, Clancellor James R. Day pre- 
siding. 

MICHIGAN. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was held at Grand Rapids. The meeting was sad- 
dened by the recent death of the president, Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale of the State University. 

The leading feature of the meeting was an address by 
Chancellor W. H. Payne of the University of Nashville 
and Peabody College. The social feature of the session 
was a reception by the citizens in the Ladies’ Literary 
Clubhouse. 

The death of Dr. Hinsdale was remembered by appro- 
priate memorial services, including an address by First 
Vice-President C. H. Horn of Traverse City. 

Mayor Perry extended the visiting teachers a most 
cordial welcome. 

' One session was devoted almost entirely to a discussion 
of the question of medical examination of children in the 
schools, in order that their physical conditions may keep 
pace with their mental efforts, and that their bodies may 
not be neglected while the minds are developed. One 
paper was by Dr. D. B. Cornell of Saginaw, who was very 
carefully prepared upon the subject. Other and shorter 
papers bearing upon the same subject were read by Dr. 
Collins H. Johnson of Detroit and Superintendent of 
Schools W. G. Coburn of Battle Creek. 

A paper on “Forestry in the Public Schools” was read 
by Professor V. M. Spalding of the University of Michi- 
gan. Forestry as a distinct branch of instruction has no 
place in the public schools, but, as educators, we are con- 
cerned with every question which affects the public wel- 
fare. Weare interested in forestry, first, from the finan- 
cial point of view. The forests of Michigan have been 
a greater source of wealth than any other of its natural 
resources. . Not a single product of the soil, of the busi- 
ness, or of the fisheries of this state has ever aggregated 
such an enormous and continued income as that derived 
from the cutting and sale of its timber. The citizens of 
the state are now face to face with the question of how 
reforestation can be accomplished, and the state forestry 
commission, the Agricultural College, and the State Uni- 
versity all are working on the problem. 

In the second place, climatic and sanitary influences 
cannot be ignored. Multitudes of health and pleasure- 
seekers resort to Michigan. To these it is of great 
moment whether they find the welcome shade of the 
forest or the glare of the sun on barren sands, and it is 
a matter of great and immediate concern to railroads and 
all who are interested in the maintenance of summer re- 
sorts that reforestation should be begun as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Another consideration which appeals most strongly to 
those of scientific instincts is the preservation of the na- 
tive plants and animals of this state. It is already too 
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late to prevent the extermination of many forms, but 
much may still be done by proper and concerted action. 
Michigan owes much to the states about us who have 
made valuable contributions to the subject. 

president Charles W. Garfleld of the state forestry 
commission led in the discussion of the paper. He em- 
phasized the points brought out by Professor Spalding, 
«iying in substance that the wealth, health, and success 
of the entire state of Michigan depends upon the culti- 
vation of its forests. 

he meeting of the college section was marked by a 
pumber of papers, the first being a historical review of 
the leading events of the year in the college world, given 
py professor J. T. Ewing of Alma College. “How to Se- 
cure Endowments for Colleges” was explained by Presi- 
dent George F. Mosher of Hillsdale, and “Culture vs. 
Utilitarianism in the College Curriculum,” in which the 
speaker leant strongly toward the latter method, was 
discussed by Professor Howard Edwards of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. The attendance was comparatively 

all 
et mathematical section, which was in charge of Pro- 
fessor W. W. Beman of the University of Michigan, and 
the high school section, in charge of Principal J. H. Har- 
ris of Bay City, both brought out a number of interesting 
points. In the latter section “The English Curriculum 
in the High School” was taken up by Mrs. C. 8. Hulst of 
the Central high school, and by Miss H. L. Taylor of the 
Bay City high school. The speakers took up respectively 
the ninth and tenth, and the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
and outlined with considerable detail a complete Eng- 
lish curriculum for those grades. 

“Single Sessions vs. Double Sessions” were discussed 
by Superintendent W. F. Lewis of Port Huron, and “The 
Time Element in the Construction of a High School Pro- 
gramme” was brought up in a paper by Professor A. J. 
Ladd of Hope College. This paper took the form of a 
discussion of the question as to whether more permanent 
benefit accrues to the pupil from extending a study over 
a longer period of time, with fewer recitations per week, 
or vice versa. : 

In the primary section on manual training, language 
study and drawing were discussed respectively by J. H. 
Tiybom, supervisor of manual training in the Detroit 

public schools, Miss Lucy Bettes, principal of the Widdi- 
comb school of Detroit, and Miss Elizabeth Wightman, 
teacher of drawing at the Central state normal school. 

The kindergarten section, which was in charge of 
President Margaret Wakelee of Mt. Pleasant, brought out 
ihe usual number of papers, and was also enlivened by 
special music furnished by Miss Bertha Bradford and 
Miss Zoe Hinkson of Detroit. 

The music section, which was the last of the series, 
was held, with Mrs. J. L. St. John of Alma in the chair, 
and was productive of a paper by Professor J. Hahn of 
Detroit on “The Importance of Music Study in Public 
Schools and Colleges.” Special music was furnished for 
the occasion by a number of choruses from the local 
schools, by way of illustration of what may be accom- 
plished in public school study of music. 

There were alumni banquets of the graduates of Hills- 
dale, Albion, Olivet, and the Agricultural Colleges, and 
they were attended by many of the teachers. 

Superintendent of Schools O, D. Thompson of Romeo 
was elected president by a unanimous vote. The other 
officers are: First vice-president, Principal D. B. Waldo 
of Marquette; second vice-president, Miss Harriett A. 
Marsh of Detroit; secretary, Superintendent J. H. Kaye 
of Cadillac; treasurer, F. L. Keeler of Mt. Pleasant; 
members of executive committee, Professor A. S. Whit- 
hey of Ann Arbor, Professor Delos Fall of Albion, and §. 
B. Laird of Ypsilanti, 

Plans for the next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, which is to be held in Detroit 
next summer, were then discussed. The sum of $100 was 
vcted from the treasury of the association to secure head- 
quarters at Detroit for the Michigan delegation. The 
(reasurer’s report states that there is at present in the 
‘teasury of the State Association a little more than $300, 
the larger part of which has been taken in at this con- 
vention in the way of annual dues. 

The final address of the session was made by Professor 
Delos Fall of Albion, state superintendent-elect. 

The closing day was unusually strong, made so by the 
aber of Dr. Albert Leonard, president of the Michigan 
‘ystem of normal schools, on “Training Teachers,” and 
Burgess Shark of Saginaw on “Lessons for American 
Teachers from German Education.” These papers were 
liscussed by Professor Frederick Lutz of Albion College, 


Professor A. 8. Whitney, U. of M., Professor Charles H. 


uncy, Hillsdale College, and Principal Albert Jennings, 
Grand Rapids, 
IOWA. 
— forty-sixth annual meeting of the State Associa- 
' Was held at Des Moines, with more than 1,000 in 
“tendance, with W, O, Riddell of the West Des Moines 
high school 


as president. 
he star efforts were a lecture by Dr, Newell Dwight 


Hillis upon “The Mechanical Arts and the Redemption 
of Society Through Tools and Machinery,” and President 
W. R. Harper on “The Trend of Popular Education,” and 
Professor Albion W. Small of Chicago University. 

W. W. Speer of Chicago presented his system of teach- 
ing arithmetic to the association, and met with severe 
criticism from Professor A. W. Rich of the state normal 
school, who devoted three-quarters of an hour to an at- 
tack on what he termed the ‘“‘fad.’’ He declared it 
thwarted the very purpose for which mathematics is 
taught, that is, mental discipline, and the audience sym- 
pathized with him in this view and urged him to go on. 
Mr. Speer did not reply. 

The great excitement was on the question of teachers’ 
examinations, which led to a hot discussion, in which 
County Superintendent H. E. Deater of Page county vio- 
lently resented what he termed an effort by the city 
superintendents to discredit the county superintendents 
and deprive them of their power to examine teachers. 
He gaid the city superintendents wanted to be the whole 
thing. 

The discussion became so acrimonious that Superin- 
tendent E. N. Cleman of Fort Dodge, who had moved to 
declare in favor of state examinations of county teachers 
as regards scholarship, moved to postpone the whole 
subject till next year, and this was done. 

The president’s annual address of W. O. Riddell, prin- 
cipal of the West Des Moines high school, took an opti- 
mistic view of the educational situation in America, 
praised the kindergarten movement and the effort to se- 
cure pleasanter surroundings for the children, which, he 
said, was slowly, but surely, exalting character above 
knowledge, the child above the book. High schools, he 
said, suffer from being dominated too much by college 
influence, endangering their individuality. 

We shall begin to do better work in all grades of the 
public school, said Mr. Riddell, when we get over the 
notion that hard study injures boys and girls. This 
making things easier for boys and girls at home and at 
school will resnit in taking the fibre out of the nation. 
He urged higher standards and wages for rural teachers. 

Superintendent S. H. Sheakley of Des Moinesintroduced 
an amendment to the constitution of the association re- 
stricting the organization of Round the Tables, which 
are now considered to be too numerous. 

The association declared against public school exam- 
inations, saying that when they are made to form the 
chief basis for promotion, they are harmful and perni- 
cious. 

On Round Table day the eleven divisions of the society 
devoted their time to the discussion of problems which 
confront their special interests. 

Professor C. B. Colgrove of Cedar Falls discussed “The 
Sequence of Studies.” 

Superintendent D. M. Kelly of Cedar Falls read a paper 
upon “Some Moral Questions for the Schools,” and 
Superintendent S. H. Sheakley of Des Moines upon ‘“‘The 
School of the Twentieth Century.” 

The great event of the annual meeting is initiation into 
the Walt Whitman Club. President George E. McLean 
of the State University, City Superintendent Thornburg 
of Grinnell, and D. M. Kelly of Cedar Falls were ini- 
tiated into the lowa Schoolmasters’ Walt Whitman Club 
this year. 

Principal W. O. Riddell made a good presiding officer. 
He was graceful on the platform, his rulings were in 
accordance with parliamentary usage, and his handling of 
his sometimes unruly convention was able. 

The singing of the Simpson College Glee Club was su- 
perb, and called forth unstinted expressions of approval 
from 5,000 people. 

After the Thursday, night lecture there were twelve 
ecllegé reunions at various places in the city. 

President R. C. Hughes’ paper on Iowa high schools 
was a liberal college man’s view of the place and duty 
of the high school. The discussion of the paper by Prin- 
cipal W. D. Wells of Davenport high school met the opin- 
ions of the paper on the same liberal grounds. Both the 
paper and the discussion will tend to bring the institu- 
tions represented nearer to each other, and foster a more 
amicable relation between them. 

President H. H. Seerly of the Cedar Falls normal! had 
one of the masterpieces of the occasion. His subject was 
“Etiquette of the Profession,” and to call it a magnificent 
“roast”? more nearly expresses it than anything I can say. 
The discourteous fault-finder was held up to the conven- 
tion in such a way as to make him appear most obnoxious 
indeed. The power of the “roast” consisted, too, in the 
fact that everybody got some of it. Superintendent A. 
W. Merrill of Waverley only basted the ‘“‘roast” in the 
discussion. He turned it over several times, to make 
sure that it would not be under done when taken from 
the oven. 

Miss Mary A. Blood, principal of the Columbia School 
of Oratory, Chicago, read an able paper on the value of 
reading in the schools. It was interspersed with methods 


of how to bring out the pupil in the reading class, and 
showed that, without this ability to express himself, his 


education could make no progress. Her paper was 
among the best things of the convention. 

Hon. R. C. Barrett, state superintendent, in his annual 
address called attention to the fact that it was read on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Iowa’s birth, and was a ret- 
rospective view of the educational work of the state for 
the past fifty years. He drew vivid pictures of the little 
schoolhouses on the storm-beaten prairies, with their 
sturdy attendants struggling to keep pace with the on- 
moving of other affairs of the new state. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the last legislature appropriated 
more money than any other legislature had done in the 
history of Iowa for public education. The law requir- 
ing teachers to be prepared to pass an examination in 
vocal music after July, 1901, he stated, had been com- 
plained of by one lone teacher in the whole state. All 
others, seeing the need of such work as vocal music, with 
right good will have set about preparing to meet the new 
demand. 

One of the last, but not least important, addresses was 
that of President George E, McLean of the State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City. He took a hopeful view of the twentieth 
century education, believing that universal education 
would reach for all who would receive it to the end of a 
university course. Through universal education, misery, 
suffering, and crime would be reduced from what we 
know of them now. 

The singing of “Iowa, the Beautiful Land,” which has 
become a state song in Iowa, called forth most hearty 
applause. 

W. H. Councill, president of the Mechanical and Agri- 
cultural College for Colored People at Normal, Ala., de- 
livered an address on the present condition of the colored 
race in the South. His address was well received. Mr. 
Ccuncill is a second Booker T. Washington among his 
people. 

The committee on resolutions recommended that the 
Asscciation create a reserve fund for emergencies arising 
from small meetings. It was adopted, and the executive 
committee was ordered to lay aside each year $100 until 
the sum has reached a thousand, when the association 
sh«ll decide what use to make of this accumulation in the 
trcasury. The chairman of the executive committee was 
allowed annually a sum not to exceed $50 to employ a 
stenographer and typewriter in making up the pro- 

ramme, 

The enrollment for the year 1900 surpassed all former 
meetings, reaching 1,300. 

Ginn & Co. introduced a new feature in presenting to 
all wl« visited their exhibit a fac-simile of the old New 
England Primer. It is a souvenir worth looking over at 
this time of the close of the old century. 

A century button took the place of the usual badge of 
the con:vention. The normal school faculty also dis- 
tributed buttons representing the normal school at Cedar 
Falis, with the new building, to go up this year in place. 

The officers for next year are as follows: President, 
Superintendent A, W. Stuart of Ottumwa; vice-president, 
Principal J. P. Huggett of Cedar Rapids; secretary, W. 
F. Barr of Des Moines; chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City. 

President W. R. Harper of the University of Chicago 
was unable to fill his place on the programme. It was 
filled by a lecture on “The Sociological Outlook,”’ by the 
professor of sociology of the university. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State Association met in St, Paul, with nearly 1,500 
in uttendance. Edgar George of Northfield was presi- 
dent. 

Without doubt the session was the most successful ever 
held in the history of the state. A special effort was 
made to secure a large attendance, and so well did the 
teachers respond that over 1,800 paid-up members were 
enrolled. The meeting was full of enthusiasm, papers 
were practical and interesting, and everything seemed to 
be as good as it could be. 

Many noted speakers were on the programme. Among 
these may be mentioned Dr. Kuhle of the univers ty, 
Presidents Weld and Millspaugh of the normal, and Dr. 
Shoemaker, the president. 

The superintendents were represented by such men as 
Tibbets of Blue Earth, McIntyre of Glencoe, Mickens of 
Moorhead, Bliss of Waseca, Cranston of Alexandria, and 
others well known in the state, The social features were 
not the least of the attractions, and added much to the 
enjoyment of the occasion. The most scholarly and en- 
tertaining address of the meeting was given by Professor 
Winchester of Connecticut on the subject “An Old 
Castle.’ He wove about this old castle the many memo- 
ries and histories of that wonderful period of ‘‘good 
Queen Bess.” The old castle was Ludlow castle, where 
the famous Sir Philip Sidney and others of historic fame 
lived, acted, and died. The lecture was a scholarly por- 

trayal of those times. Time and space forbid a review of 
all that was said, but all unite in pronouncing the meet- 
ing a yery successful one, 
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KANSAS. 


1900, Topeka. E. T. Fairchild, Ellsworth, 

1901, Topeka. W. M. Sinclair, El Dorado. 

My own view of a state association was in Kansas, at 
Topeka. Several things impressed me at this meeting. 
I have never heard a reference to the Bible so universally 
applauded in a public school gathering as when John 

_ Macdonald of the Western School Journal referred to the 
magazine articles which show a lamentable ignorance of 
the most important facts about the Bible on the part of 
young people, asserting that, in teaching literature, we 
ought never to forget the most valuable book in English 
literature. The reception of this appeal was little short 
of an ovation. When I expressed some surprise at the 
universality of the applause, the assertion was made that 
ninety-five per cent. of the teachers of Kansas were 
regular worshippers in some church. 

I have rarely heard so high an average in the volunteer 
discussion. It would be impossible in any association 
that I know in the East to have twenty men and women 
talk less than five minutes each without the least waiting, 
witb no one called down for overrunning the five-minute 
allotment, and every one having something definite and 
to the point to say on the subject. All this was done in 
two sessions, at least. 

The frankness with which persons differed, the em- 
phasis with which they expressed their difference, with- 
out a single person rising to explain or talk back, was 
quite refreshing. 

The proportion of men was also amazing. The State 
University and all the colleges, and the great Emporia 
normal, which is second only to the State University, 
were well represented, and the men were on a level with 
the others. There was nothing of a patronizing air, as 
is so often true when university men attend a general 
educational meeting. The on-a-level, or, rather, the up- 
to-the-level, feature of the meeting was very noticeable. 
The explanations seemed to be that most of the men 
were either graduates of the State University or of the 
one state normal school, or were in some way closely 
related to one or other of them. The entire absence of 
cliques was also noteworthy. The entire absence of 
caste lines, the absence of jealousies, and the hearty 
friendliness of all the leaders, the loyalty to the Hon. 
Frank Nelson, state superintendent, and his interest 
with every movement was something I have never seen 
excelled. His five large offices were the rendezvous of 
all the leaders, and the rank and file came and went al- 
most.as freely. All committee meetings were held in his 
offices. His stenographers and telephone were called 
into service, and every clerk was doing everything pos- 
sible. Where else could this be seen? Possibly in other 
Western states, but hardly in any Eastern state. 

Not a word was said about woman’s rights or privi- 
leges, and yet they presided on occasion, took part in 
discussion, had papers or made addresses as naturally as 
the men. Twelve women had special assignments on 
the programme. 

The absence of al! freakishness or crankiness was also 
noticeable. There is much more of this in Massachusetts 
than in Kansas, strange as this may seem, indeed, in 
any Eastern state than in Kansas. 

Perhaps the high-water mark of the meeting was Dr. 
W. M. Davidson’s address on Edgar Allan Poe. Mr. 
Davidson is the superintendent of Topeka, and adds to 
his administrative qualities, to his wisdom in leadership 
as high a grade of literary excellence as is to be found 
among school men. It would not be easy to match his 
brilliant biographical sketch of Poe, his critical review 
of his work, and his clear and graceful delivery. 

“Consolidating Rural Schools” was exhaustively and 
skilifully treated by Superintendent W. W. Maze of Ells- 
worth, who showed conclusively how great was the gain 
to the rural district, and how advantageous as to cost. 
It was a convincing presentation. 

Laura J. Findlay had a noble utterance in behalf of the 
better teaching of literature. Not often does one hear 
so earnest and sensible a paper as she read. The discus- 
sion which followed was full of snap and business. 
Superintendent Poe of Lincoln Centre said there is too 
much analysis of an author and too little of his spirit. 
F. H. Baker of Logan insisted that too little is being done 
to supplant vicious literature. W. M. Sinclair of El 
Dorado said the nickel novel had supplanted the dime 
novel. J. H. Glotfelter of Atchison insisted that we are 
inculcating a love and taste for good literature, which 
drives out the vicious. John MacDonald of Topeka said 
the great lack was literary recognition of the Bible. N. 
¥. Deum said we too often had the novel in mind when 
we spoke of good literature, while L. J. Humbarger said 

that the trouble is that we associate the novel with the 

yellow-back terror, which is porfidious. 

Rev. Dr. D. M. Fish gave the Thursday evening lecture 
upon “Education as a Force in Common Life,” which 
Save great satisfaction. Mamie E. Dolphin of Lawrence 
had a brilliant paper upon “Too Great Tension in School 
Work.” Dr. E, M Sparks of Chicago gave a popular 
lecture on “Horace Greeley,” 


Grant Billbee of Iola urged radical improvement in the 
examination and certification of teachers. H. M. F. Bear 
of Wellington said:— 

The high school should not be a mere college feeder. 
A small per cent. of its pupils become college students. 
What say you, then, is its duty to that larger per cent. 
of pupils who leave school after graduation from the high 
school? The duty of the high school to the great ma- 
jority of its pupils who go at once into the business world 
is to fit them to make a living. Let us throw away the 
Latin and teach him bookkeeping, typewriting, or short- 
hand. Let us train his head a little less and his hands 
a little more; let us introduce manual training. Then 
our boys will remain in school, and at the end of the 
high school course they will be able to make their way 
in the world. 

Resolved, that it be the sense of this association that 
the coming legislature should so amend the state text- 
book law as to enable the people of Kansas to secure the 
best text-books of the day for the use of their children 
in the public schools, and that whatever books may be 


adopted, the law should expressly permit the use in~ 


school of supplementary books by pupils who possess the 
adopted books and are using them in good faith. 

The energy and skill with which E. T. Fairchild of Ells- 
worth presided, directed every detail, gave tone to the 
discussion, deserved the praise uniformly bestowed. 
There were twenty of the leading superintendents of the 
state upon the programme. ; 

The interests of the state normal were specially repre- 
sented by J. N. Wilkinson and Dr. Oscar Chrisman. Dr. 
A. R. Taylor was the chief speaker at the Montana State 
Association, than whom few men in the country stand 
higher in pedagogical thinking and doing. 


ILLINOIS. 


The forty-seventh annual session met at Springfield, 
Superintendent A. V. Greenman of Aurora, president. 
More than 2,500 were in attendance, The Chicago teach- 
ers were out in force, led by Superintendent Cooley, who 
is a great favorite with city and state teachers. Miss 
Katherine Goggin and Miss Margaret Haley, the great 
leaders of the federation, were present and active. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis had the great address of the 
session. It was his lecture on “John Ruskin.” The state 
is urged to make a larger appropriation for schools, to 
the end that the rural schools may be better provided for. 

State Superintendent Bayliss was one of the most im- 
portant factors of the meeting. His great effort now is 
to secure township consolidation of schools. 

The leaders are all unalterably opposed to state uni- 
formity of text-books, as they are everywhere in the 
union. Thus far they have saved Illinois from the 
humiliation of some other Western states. 

The coming legislature will be asked to pass a law pro- 
viding for traveling libraries for country districts of Nli- 
nois, on the same plan as the libraries now in successful 
operation in Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The great 
success of the traveling libraries in these states has been 
deemed sufficient justification for an effort to induce the 
Illinois legislature to follow the precedent and establish 
the institution in this state. 

The law which the legislature will be asked to adopt 
provides for the appointment by the governor of a li- 
brary board, whose duties it shall be to prepare carefully- 
selected libraries of from twenty-five to 100 books each, 
to be sent by request from some central piace to any 
neighborhood, and to be returned by that neighborhood 
for further circulation. Transportation expenses for the 
books are to be paid by the users of the books. No 
member of the board shall be remunerated except for ex- 
penses incident on board meetings, but the expenses of 
purchase, cataloguing, and preparation for shipment 
shall be paid by the state. An appropriation of $5,000 is 
provided for to begin the work. 

The act was prepared by four committees, one each 
from the State Library Association, the State Teachers’ 
Association, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Farmers’ Institute. . 

Football and interscholastic sports received a round 
scoring at the meeting of the city superintendents’ and 
supervising principals’ section of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The members wrestled with the question of the desir- 
ability of continuing interscholastic sports, and finally 
ended in deciding that they had better not attempt to 
interfere, even if there were some things they would like 
to have changed. 

The attack was led by Professor Whiting of Water- 
town, who took the ground that interscholastic sports, 
football in particular, were demoralizing. They induced 
betting, swearing, a desire to get the best of opponents, 
and other vices which schools ought not to foster. In 
a football game, Mr. Whiting said, the sole end was to 
win. These games differed in degree only, and not in 
kind from prize fighting and cock fighting. Even the 
interscholastic debates, he believed, were liable to puff 
up successful debaters, to their injury. The school life, 


he said, should tend to add dignity to the pupils, rather 
than make of them “roaring, bellowing, rampant beasts 
of the jungles.” 

H. F. Kling of Evansville took exceptions to Professor 
Whiting’s statements. He held that the game of football 
was beneficial to the American youth, rather than the 
contrary, as it tended to broaden their characters. He 
admitted that there was the danger of betting as an ac- 
companiment, but there was betting on a presidential 
election, he said, yet no one thought of abolishing the 
election on that account. 

W. H. Schultz of Merrill and H. L. Simonds of Oshkosh 
also opposed the position taken by Mr. Whiting, and the 
matter was dropped without action. 

MARYLAND. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


1900, Baltimore. 
1901. Josiah Royce, Harvard, president. 
SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS. 

1900, Baltimore. Dr. Wilson, president. 

1901. William T. Underwood, Boston, president. 

President, William T. Underwood, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; vice-presidents, Leland S. How- 
ard, United States department of agriculture, Lucien M. 
Underwood, Columbia University, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Smithsonian Institute; secretary, A. D. Mead, Brown 
University; 
College, Baltimore. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

1900, Baltimore. 

1901. W.H. Welch, Baltimore, president. 

President, Professor W. H. Welch, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; vice-president, Professor E. O. Jordan, New 
York state experiment station; secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor H. W. Conn, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 

MORPHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


1900, Baltimore. 
1901. J. S. Kingsley, Tufts College, president. 


President, Professor J. S. Kingsley, Tufts College; 
vice-president, Professor E. A. Andrews, Johns Hopkins 


University; secretary-treasurer, Professor T. H. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 


FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 

1900, Baltimore. 

1901. Frank Russell, Harvard, president. 

President, Dr. Frank Russell, Harvard University; 
first vice-president, Dr. Livingston Farrand, Columbia 
University; second vice-president, Dr. George A. Dorsey 
of Chicago. The secretary and treasurer hold over. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fourteen hundred teachers assembled at Lincoln. 
President D. B. Perry of Doane College at Crete was 
president. 

One of the leading features of the meeting was the ad- 
dress of Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He defended the so-called “‘fads’’ of 
the modern teacher, declaring it to be better to be criti- 
cised for originality and enterprise than to be a drone 
and escape the criticism. 

The other principal feature was an address by Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 

President D. B. Perry presided at a meeting of the 
executive committee, at which there was an informal ex- 
pression of views on Nebraska school laws. The deci- 
sion of the supreme court that the free high school law, 
passed by the last legislature, was unconstitutional was 
referred to, and an effort will be made to have the law 
re-enacted, minus the defects, at the coming session. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
Superintendent U. S. Conn, Wayne; secretary, Superin- 
tendent Bertha Thoelecke, Lincoln county; treasurer, 
Superintendent J. J. Tooley, Custer county; executive 
committee, Principal W. S. Heitzman, Beatrice, Super- 
intendent J. D. French, Hastings, Superintendent E. J. 
Bodwell, Douglas county. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the State Association 
was held at Yankton, with an attendance of more than 
500. C. S. Hartranft of Aberdeen is president. 

President H. K. Warren welcomed the visitors on be- 
half of Yankton College, of which he is president. A 
response was made by Dr. W. I. Graham, president of 
Dakota University at Mitchell. The subject of the ad- 
dress by the president of the association, C. S. Hartranft 
of Aberdeen, was “‘In the Doorway of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” It was a masterly effort. E. BE. Collins, state 
superintendent of public instruction, delivered his annual 
address. 

Five general departments were provided for, as fol- 
lows: City and town supervision, department of county 
supervision, department of primary and kindergarten in- 
struction, department of colleges and high schools, and 
department of common schools. In the first of unese 
divisions some of the leading high school superintendents 
in the state read papers and led general discussions. 


treasurer, Maynard M. Metcalf, Woman’s 
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Manual training received considerable attention in the 
department of colleges and high schools. 

“Needed Changes in Our School Laws” was discussed 
py C. B, Foncannon, superintendent of schools of Mc- 
pherson county. 

George M. Smith of the State University was elected 
president, and W. W. Girton of the state Normal Uni- 
versity at Madison secretary. Madison was selected as 
the next meeting place. 


WISCONSIN. 


he forty-eighth annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, held at Milwaukee December 29, 
was successful administratively, so to speak. This 
was to have been anticipated, since Assistant State 
Superintendent Parker had arranged the programme, and 
oyided the discussions in such wise as to achieve the en- 
dowment of certain definite legislative proposals. These 
Mr. Parker not only set forth in plain terms in ‘his an- 
nual address, but he very cleverly and cumulatively man- 
aged to have them emphasized in detail by a half score 
or more of the strongest normal school men and city 
superintendents in the state. As a consequence, the as- 
sociation unanimously endorsed the project, and placed 
in State Superimtendent Harvey’s hands a series of 
resolutions an¢ arguments which the legislature will find 
difficulty in evading. 

The scheme, in brief, calls for state aid (such as is now 
given to the high schools) for rural graded schools, and 
provides on the one hand for regular state inspection, 
and on the other demands reform in the certification of 
teachers by providing that, while their examination and 
appointment shall devolve, as now, upon the county 
superintendents, the papers shall be marked and success- 
ful candidates listed at Madison. In this way it is con- 
fidently hoped to raise alike the standard of schools and 
teachers, and to achieve the consolidation of district un- 
graded into township graded schools—indeed, the law is 
to make such consolidation compulsory in case of schools 
with an average enrollment of less than ten pupils. 

The department of superintendence formally endorsed 
the N. E. financial report blank and the _ State 

University high school inquiry blank, besides formulating 
a uniform school report blank. All three were recom- 
mended for adoption to the state superintendent, who is 
known to approve of them. 

For the rest President Parker was exceptionally happy 
in selecting his leaders for the discussion of papers. 
With scarcely an exception, an animated and fruitful de- 
bate resulted. 
ment meetings generally, where, too, there was consid- 
erable interference with the programmes as arranged by 
the absence of many who had agreed to prepare papers. 
Nor were there any stimulating sessions at night. ‘‘Wis- 
consin Evening’ ranged from Mayor Rose’s fluores- 
cent bathos in the address of welcome to ex-Governor 
Peck’s cheap wit in conclusion. This was a great and 
grave disappointment. Whitcomb Riley’s readings on 
the second evening were entertaining enough, but only 
a relatively small number of members saw fit to pay a 
dollar to hear him. 

Professor W. H. Cheever was elected president for the 
ensuing year, than which no better choice could have 
heen made. Other officers are: Vice-presidents, W. H. 
Frawley of Eau Claire and P. W. Pringle of Appleton; 
secretary, C. C. Wiswell of Kenosha; treasurer, A. G. 
Hough of Port Washington. 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana Association met at Indianapolis, with more 
than 2,000 in attendance. Superintendent W. H. Glasscock 
of Bloomington, the retiring president, made the open- 
ing address, and then turned the meeting over to Robert 
Hamilton of Huntington, the incoming president. 

The strongest feature of the meeting was probably that 
in favor of giving the Bible a larger place in the schools, 
und President Parsons of the state normal school de- 
clared that the constitution of the state of Indiana pro- 
vided that the work of the schools should be carried on 
by Christian people. The teaching of any doctrine, be- 
lief, or sentiment was not possible. 


MISSOURI. 

The meeting of the State Association was held at Jeffer- 
son City. The social event was an elaborate reception by 
Governor and Mrs, Stephens. W. H. Black of Marshall 
Was president. He devoted the annual presidential ad- 
‘ress to hetter roads and free mail delivery. 

The two great educational features of the session were 
addresses by Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee and 
iii E. Benjamin Andrews of the University of 
Nebraska, 

The Sreat local leader and speaker was Superintendent 
F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis. The most important action 
“f the association was the endorsement of compulsory 
“lucation under the lead of Superintendent George 


chanan of Sedalia, Dr, Soldan and H. W. Prentiss of 
St. Louis, 


New educational problems growing out of the Ameri- 


As much cannot be said for the depart- . 


can-Spanish war were presented by John H. MacCracken, 
president of Westminster College. 

Chancellor W. S. Chapin cf Washington University 
made a report on rural education. The report was dis- 
cussed by Assistant State Superintendent L. J. Hall, 
President Howe of Warrensburg state normal school, 
and John R. Kirk of Kirksville state normal school. 
Mr. Kirk advocated the consolidation of small districts, 
and the placing of several teachers in one building. 

The following officers of the association were elected: 
W. S. Dearmont of Cape Girardeau state normal school 
for president; W. J. Stevens of Carthage, secretary; 
and D. L. Roberts of Neosho, treasurer. The next meet- 


' ing will be held at Jefferson City. 


LOUISIANA. 


The ninth annual session of the Louisiana Public 
School Teachers’ Association convened at Alexandria De- 
cember 27 and 28, Professor J. E. Keeny of the state nor- 
mal, Natchitoches, president, and Miss Amanda Howell 
of the high school, Shreveport, secretary. Welcome ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor F. M. Welch of Alexandria 
and Miss Bessie Erwin of Glenmora, president of the 
Rapides Parish Teachers’ Association. These addresses 
were responded to by President James B. Aswell, Lou- 
isiana Industrial Institute, Ruston. 

Dr. E. L. Stevens, president of Southwestern Louisiana 
Industrial Institute, Lafayette, presented an able paper 
on “Our Higher Institutions of Learning.” ‘State Aid 
for High Schools” was the subject of a paper by Principal 
B. 8. Landis of Winnsboro. This paper advocated a di- 
rect state appropriation for certain high schools on at- 
taining a fixed standard. Professor H. A. Morgan, State 
University, Baton Rouge, ably and interestingly pre- 
sented the subject of “Biology in the High School.” 
Principal Alice C. Hinckley, Glencoe, read a paper on 
“Free Transportation for Rural Schools,” while “The Re- 
lation of the Rural School to the High School” was dis- 
cussed by Principal Florence Brashear of Lamour‘’e. 
Both papers were interesting, timely, and profitable. 
“Manual Training in the Grades” was presented by Miss 
Ivy F. Harner, Louisiana Industrial Institute, Ruston, 
and discussed by Miss Marion Brown, normal school, 
New Orleans. Miss Lucia J. Lawless, state normal 
school, Natchitoches, néxt presented a paper on “Crea- 
tive Constructive Work in the Primary Grades.” “Kin- 
dergarten Work”’ was ably presented by Miss E. A. Waldo 
of New Orleans. 

Excellent addresses were also made by Miss Yenders 
of New York and Dr. Rosenspitz of Alexandria. 

The reception given by the ladies of the Magnolia Club 
was fully appreciated, as was the address given by Miss 
Agnes Morris, state normal, Natchitoches. This address 
was intended for the Magnolia Club, but, through cour- 
tesy, the members of the association were invited to be 
present. ; 

Visiting teachers were unstinted in their praises of 
Mayor F. M. Welch and Principal A. M. Hendon, Alex- 
andria, for hospitalities. There was rain during the two 
days, and the streets were muddy, but free buses and 
generous hospitalities made the visit a pleasure. In 
testimony of this, Mayor Welch was presented a gold- 
headed cane and Principal Hendon a gold watch chain. 

Franklin was voted as the next meeting place, and the 
following officers and committees chosen: President, 
James B. Aswell, president of. Louisiana Industrial Insti- 
tute, Ruston; first vice-president, Miss Augustine 
Aurianne, normal school, New Orleans; second vice- 
president, Principal J. N. Yeager, Lake Charles; secre- 
tary, Principal Irma McCord, Minden; treasurer, Prin- 
cipal B. S. Landis, Winnsboro. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. 


1901, St. Louis. George P. Loud, Salem, Mass. 

One of the great surprises, educationally, is the 
National Association of Commercial Teachers. It is one 
of the most interesting, important, and business-like 
educational meetings of the country. It is entirely clear 
that they do well not to pretend to have a meeting as a 
Department of the N. E. A. They have magnified their 
special phase of teaching until they have attained great 
influence. They have made commercial teaching a dis- 
tinct and highly honorable profession. 


SHORTHAND TEACHERS. 


The sessions of the various sub-conventions were profi- 
table, and many people interested in the work of prepar- 
ing young men and. women to take places in the business 
world were present to watch the work of the various de- 
partments. 

The principal paper of the day in the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ convention was that of Selby A. Moran 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., on the subject of “The Teacher's 
Qualifications and Responsibilities.” Mr. Moran said 
that if one wished to be a teacher in all that the word 
implies he should go back two or three generations and 
carefully select his ancestors, for successful teachers, 
like the poets, are born, not made. Every teacher should 
have a complete knowledge not only of the subject itself, 
but of everything which contributes in any degree to it, 


Tie declared that because of the lack of this feature many 
men and women are turned out who are nothing more 
than amanuenses. 

Mr. Moran stated that a gentleman of Michigan has 
agreed to support a chair in the University of Michigan 
for a number of years which shall especially train teach- 
ers in the best methods of giving instruction in short- 
hand. 

Among the other papers read and discussed were those 
on “Shorthand in the Public Schools,” by A. J. Taylor 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; ‘““‘What shall we do with our dull 
pupils?” by Miss Frances H. North of La Crosse, Wis.; 
“Methods of Classifying and Managing a Large Short- 
hand Department,” by D. D. Mueller of Cincinnati; “The 
Stenographer as a Factor in the Business World,” by A. 
D. Wilt, Dayton, O. President W. J. Musick of Spring- 
field, Mo., delivered an interesting address. The report 
of Secretary L. A. Arnold of Chicago was also listened 
to with much attention. 

President, J. Clifford Kennedy, Des Moines; vice- 
president, B. J. Griffin, Springfield, Mass.; secretary, L. 
A. Arnold, Philadelphia; executive committee, H. G. 
Healy, New York City, W. O. Davis, Erie, Pa., and D. D. 
Mueller, Cincinnati. 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL MANAGERS. 

The delegates to the Private Commercial School Man- 
agers’ Association were to listen to a talk by President 
G. E. Brown upon the question as to how far the course 
of study can be extended with profit to the student and to 
the school, but, owing to the fact that the federation lost 
so much time posing for a photograph of the entire body, 
ii was too late to have the discussion, and it had to be 
deferred. 

PENMANSHIP TEACHERS. 

The National Penmanship Teachers’ Association lis- 
tened to several interesting papers during the day. Fol- 
lowing President C. A, Faust’s address, in which he took 
cecasion to roast the schools that cut rates, and offer to 
secure positions for pupils, Miss L. Viola Waller of 
Charles City, Pa., read a paper on how to interest high 
school and grammar school pupils in penmanship. Miss 
Clara R. Emens of Lockport N. H., and Harry Houstin of 
New Haven, Ct., led the discussion. ‘Model Business 
Writing and Actual Business .Writing—Their Differ- 
ences” was C. P. Zaner’s subject. Mr. Zaner is from 
Columbus, 0. A. H. Hinman, who did some beautiful 
illustrating on the blackboards in the various rooms of 
the Gutchess College, where the conventions are being 
held, had a paper upon “Blackboard Penmanship.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS. 


The National Teachers’ Association listened to an in- 
teresting paper by W. H. Whigham on “Business Arith- 
metic,” and H. E. Brown of Rock Island, IIl., spoke upon 
ihe subject of “The Relation of High School Commercial 
Courses to Other Courses,” while the subject taken up 
by T. W. Bookmyer of Sandusky, O., was ‘‘What Con- 
stitutes a Complete Business Course.’’ Miss Carrie Par- 
sons of Kalamazoo, Mich., read a paper upon “The Mis- 
sion of Women in Commercial Education.” - Templeton 
W. Twiggs of the Central high school, Detroit, had an in- 
teresting talk upon the question, ‘Should commercial 
colleges require an entrance examination?’ 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The officers of the National Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation are: President, George P. Lord of Salem, 
Mass.: vice-president, D. W. Springer of the Ann Arbor 
high school; general secretary, G. W. Brown of Jack- 
sonville, I1].; treasurer, J. A. Lyons of Chicago. 

The meeting in 1901 will be in St. Louis. 


BUSINESS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, J. A. Hiner, Louisville, Ky.; vice-president, 
U. S. Frye, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, W. S. Osborn, De- 
troit; executive committee, T. W. Bookmyer, Sandusky, 
Henry E. Brown, Rock Island, and W. H. Whigham, Chi- 


cago. 
BUSINESS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


President, L. L. Williams, Rochester, N. Y.;  vice- 
president, Charles M. Miller, New York City; secretary 
and treasurer, E. H. Fritch, St. Louis, Mo.; executive 
committee, B. S. Banks, Philadelphia, F. B. Virden, Chi- 
eago, J. C. Walker, Danville, Ill 


Y.. Ohio: Your Journal of Education is a 
I am grateful to you 


L. F. 
great help to me in my work. 
for its inspiring pages. 

Principal B. 8. G., Tennessee: Single numbers of 
the Journal are sometimes worth the year’s sub- 
scription, 

The Student, Pontiac, IL, says: “The teacher who 
does not read the Journal of Education (A. E. Win- 
ship, edttor) misses much of the good within his 
reach. It contains the latest and the best, and is 
held to be a standard publication by all the teachers 
of our land.” 
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The Great Holiday Associations ....-- 
Fora Departmentof Education 
Cestof Educationin New York = 
The Week in Review | 
Educational Intelligence ee 


Saratoga, July 5-8, American Institute of In- 
struction. 


Chicago, February 26-28, Department of Super- 
intendence. 


Mark Twain says, “You can put it down as a fact 
that of every fifty men in the United States, forty- 
nine are clean.” 


The football was both the most popular and the 
most unpopular topic at many of the state teachers’ 
associations at the holiday season. 


' The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will be held in Chicago, beginning at 9.30 a. m. 
Tuesday, February 26, and closing after the evening 
exercises Thursday, the 28th. The programme is 
given in the news pages. 


One cannot hear Booker T. Washington without a 
thrill of pride at what is possible for the colored 
race, but this does not lessen one’s sympathy with 
those who have the problem of dealing with men 
like Charles of New Orleans, who held up the whole 
police force. 


Dr. Selvin H. Peabody, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and commissioner of education for 
the World’s Fair, is in charge of the same depart- 
ment of the Pan-American exposition for 1901. 
Unfortunately, the entire space is to be but one- 
fourth as great as the space occupied by New York 
at Chicago in 1893. 


One of the sharpest tit-for-tat occurrences of re- 
cent date was in Chicago, on the occasion of the 
address of President Andrew 8. Draper of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in the course of which he referred 
to the efforts of the teachers to have the c»rpora- 
tions taxed, saying, “Let teachers stick to teaching.” 
Quicker than thought, a teacher said, “Practice what 
you preach.” 


The territorial superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of New Mexico, M. C. DeBaca, in his annual 
report makes a recommendation for the prohibition 
of the playing of football in the territorial institu- 
tions and the public schools. He regards the game 
as more brutal than prize fighting, and says that he 
has gathered statistics showing that last year fifteen 
boys were killed and 200 seriously injured in the 
United States while playing football, 


The neatest tribute I have heard paid any man was 
that of a Syracuse woman principal to Mr. Bardeen. 
We were visiting schools in that city, and although 
the principal and Mr. Bardeen had known of each 
other for a quarter of a centuiy, they had not met 
before. As they were introduced she said, “Oh, 
I’ve aways known Mr. Bardeen. I like him, because 
when his mentality gets stirred up, then everybody 
has to look out.” How well the whole country ap- 
preciates the brightness and vigor of Mr. Bardeen’s 
“mentality,” as Mrs. C. styles it. 


FOR A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Senator Hansbrough has introduced a bill creat- 
ing a department of education, and giving the head 
of the department a place in the president’s cabinet. 
Speaking of the object of the bill, the senator said 
that the educational interests of the country are 
increasing constantly, and with the addition of 
the new territory comprised in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines the interests would grow rapidly 
in scope and importance. On that account, he be- 
lieved the head of the proposed department should 
be a member of the president's official household. 
It is time for an awakening of interest on this sub- 
ject on the part of educators. There are two sides 
to the question, but those who believe in the de- 
partment idea should lose no time in making their 
convictions known. 


COST OF EDUCATICN IN NEW YORK. 

New York city has made greater strides in educa- 
tion in five years than has any other important place 
in America. Whereas she was far in the rear, she is 
now well at the front. Only a short time ago she 
had little or nothing by the Way of modern school 
buildings or equipment; now she has the best. She 
had no high schools; now she has elegant secondary 
school work. . Her night schools amounted to little: 
now they are of the best. She had nothing worth 
while in manual training, drawing, singing, or phy- 
eal culture; now all are first-class. The salaries 
were scandalously low; now they are the best in the 
land, as they should be. 

All this has taken money, but it is only the money 
that should have been expended vears ago. It is in- 
conceivable that the city should ever take a back- 
ward step, and it will not, since the New York Hera'd 
and all. other influential papers are for the best in 
education. Even now the teachers’ salaries’ are not 
on a level with that of the humble messengers in the 
various buildings. 


SYMPOSIUM ON FICTION. 

No feature of the reading of young people causes 
so much anxiety as that of modern fiction. About 
no question is there greater divergence of opinion. 
Here are some issues presented by the general. con- 
ditions:— 

1. What is the mental effect of reading books 
that pass in a day? 

2. What can be said in favor of true-to-life books 
that are admirably written, but present a phase of 
social life generally regarded as immoral? 

3. Is it the privilege of the librarian or his com- 
mittee to exclude hooks which the “better people” 
of the community consider unwholesome? (a) in large 
libraries with ample means: (b) in small libraries of 
limited means. 

4. Should a library provide enough of these 
books that pass in a day to practically meet the gen- 
eral demand? 

5. What shall be said in reply to those who say 
that librarians have no right to attempt to conserve 
the present social ideals. but are bound to furnish 
an open court for all who present their own social 
ideals in good literary form? 

6. What should be our attitude toward books for 
boys and girls, hooks made to order and written by 
the pound, all after the same fashion, as, for in- 
stance, the uniform lad of sixteen, boy of the period, 
naturally impudent, who has the good luck to be 
personally acquainted with General Jackson, Aaron 


Burr, Custer, Krueger, Kitchener, or some other 
hero of some special period and every other consider- 
able personage of the period, attempting to give a 
flavor of history? 

?. What shall be our attitude toward the books 
that are nauseatingly weak in style, but goody-goody 
in sentiment? 

8. To what extent can librarians withhold from 
a girl of sixteen a book written for adults? 

Four times a year the Journal of Education de- 
votes itself exclusively to some one phase of litera- 
ture, and on March 14 it will be devoted to “Fiction.” 
If you have any information or opinion on the sub- 
ject that you would like to lay before our readers 
with reasonable brevity, we shall be pleased to receive 
it by March 1. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The fight over the army canteen was the most 
exciting incident of the week’s discussion of the 
army reorganization bill in the senate, and the issue 
was decided against the canteen by the unexpectedly 
large vote of forty-three to fifteen. It will be re- 


membered that the bill, as it passed the house, ab- | 


solutely prohibited’ the sale of wine, beer, or 
spirituous liquors at an army canteen. The senate 
committee sought to amend this provision by strik- 
ing out the word “beer,” so as to permit the sale of 
that beverage, while prohibiting the others. Many 
vigorous arguments were made to show that the 
canteen really operates to promote temperance, but 
they made no impression on the senate. The prob- 
ability is that in both houses of congress, the deter- 
mination to be rid of the canteen this time was in- 
tensified by resentment at the manner in which the 
provision of the law of two years ago was interpreted 
to mean precisely the opposite of what was in- 
tended. The new law contains no equivocal phrases. 
* 


As was generally anticipated, the virtue of the 
house proved inadequate to resisting the temptation 
to increase the membership of that body in the new 
apportionment, rather than to adopt a bill which 
involved a reduction in the representation of eight 
states. The Hopkins’ bill, which the committee on 
census reported by a vote of seven to six, was re- 
jected by the house, and the Burleigh bill substi- 
tuted by a vote of 165 to 102. Under this bill, 
which the senate is likely to adopt without change, 
no state will lose a representative. The total mem- 
bership of the house will be increased to 386.  Illi- 
nois, New York, and Texas will each gain three rep- 
resentatives; Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsy!- 
vania, two each; and Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut,, Florida, Louisiana, “Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
one each. 

* * * 

No change has come over the situation in Cape 
Colony. There is a surprising lack of details re- 
garding the movements of the invading Boer com- 
mandoes, and it is clearly the intention of the 
British authorities to give out as little news as pos- 
sible until there has been a turn in affairs. The 
most ominous feature of the situation is the haste 
with which preparations have been made for the 
protection of Cape Town. Guns and marines have 
been landed from warships, and fortifications are 
heing hurriedly constructed. It seems incredible 
that the Boers should contemplate an attack on 
Cape Town, or that they should have the ghost of 
a chance of succeeding in such an enterprise; yet, 
at last accounts, two Boer commandoes of consid- 
erable strength were within about one hundred 
miles of Cape Town, moving on converging lines 
from the north and northeast, and both were at 
least 400 miles from their natural base of operations 
in the Free State. 


The promptness with which the Chinese govern- 
ment accepted the preliminary note of the Powers 
was more unexpected than the subsequent delays and 
obstruction have been. Apparently, the edict 
directing the Chinese plenipotentiaries to sign the 
note was no sooner issued than the Chinese govern- 
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ment repented of the act, and began issuing counter 
orders. Delay was necessary while separate proto- 
cols for each of the eleven Powers concerned were 
being drawn up, and this time seems to have been 
fully utilized in formulating objections. Oriental 
diplomacy is peculiar, and it is not clear whether the 
objections are to be persisted in, or whether they 
are only intended to clear the government in the 
eyes of the Chinese by making it seem that the en- 
voys acted without authority in signing the agree- 
ment, 
* * 

It would appear that while the other Powers have 
been nursing their small rivalries and dividing loot 
at Pekin, Russia has been attending strictly to her 
own interests in Manchuria. This is the plain 
meaning of the remarkable agreement made between 
the Chinese and Russian governments, by which 
Russia virtually. absorbs the province of Fenting in 
Manchuria. Ostensibly, the civil government of 
the province is vested in China, but the Chinese 
soldiers are to be disbanded and disarmed, such 
forts as the Russians do not care to use are to be 
dismantled, and all munitions of war are to be 
turned over to Russia. If the Chinese police prove 
inadequate for emergencies, Russian troops are to 
be called in. A Russian political resident is to be 
stationed at Mukden, and as to Niuchwang and 
other places now held by Russia, they are to be given 
back to China as soon as Russia “is satisfied that 
the pacification is complete.” It is safe to say that 
that will not be soon. 

* * 

So short a time ago as the 28th of August Russia 
formally declared that she had no designs of terri- 
torial acquisition in China; that it was for military 
purposes solely, and incidentally to necessary defen- 
sive measures on the Russian border that she had 
occupied Niuchwang, and that she would retire her 
troops therefrom as soon as order was re-established 
“if action of other Powers be no obstacle thereto.” 
This was in the note in which Russia urged the 
United States to withdraw its troops from Pekin. 
It was pointed out at the time that the phrase, “if 
action of other Powers be no obstacle thereto,” was 
ambiguous. Perhaps she will now say that the con- 
duct of the allies at Pekin or the Anglo-German 
agreement furnishes a sufficient reason for her 
change of policy; or she may urge that she has not 
acquired any Chinese territory, but merely obtained 
certain privileges in it. 

* * 

Never was there a more extraordinary testimonial 
to missionary efficiency than is contained in the offi- 
cial despatch from Lord Lansdowne, in which the 
British government, at the special request of Sir 
Claude Macdonald, communicated to the United 
States government its appreciation of what was 
done by the Rev. F. D. Gamewell of the American 
Methodist mission at Pekin. At the very beginning 
of the siege, Mr. Gamewell, who was among the 
missionaries besieged with the legationers, devel- 
oped such singular executive powers that to him was 
entrusted the whole work of constructing the de- 
fenses of the British legation. He did this work so 
thoroughly that, during five weéks of continual rifle 
lire, not a woman or child who was sheltered by the 
(efenses was injured; and Sir Claude Macdonald 
reports that his defenses have awakened the admira- 
tion of military men of all nationalities who have 
since examined them. Dr. Morrison of the London 
Times, in his detailed narrative of the siege, spoke 
in similar terms of Mr. Gamewell’s services. 

* 

There is good reason for the gloom with which 
fire underwriters regard the total of fire losses for 
1900. For the United States and Canada it 
amounted to more than $163,000,000. This is 
nore than $26,900,000 heavier than in any year 
‘ince that of the great Boston fire. The exhibit is 
the more depressing because, with the exception of 
the Ottawa-Hull disaster-and the Hoboken wharf 


ind steamship fire, which involved between them a’ 


loss of about $17,000,000, the total was not swollen 
hy any great conflagrations. It represents, there- 


‘ore, only normal losses, yet the total is $26,000,000 
‘irger than in 1899, and $44,000,000 larger than in 
This is an appalling rate of increase. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The department of education, through President Miles 
M. O’Brien, has made a report to Mayor Van Wyck in 
reply to the statement issued on December 19 by the 
Merchants’ Association attacking the business methods 
of the department. The association, which is assisting 
the Coler boom for the mayoralty, got most of its “facts” 
from the department of which Comptroller Coler is the 
head. President O’Brien takes them up one by one, and 
says they are not facts. He concludes:— 

“It appears to be questionable whether the comp- 
troller’s conclusions as to the value of school work, 
materials, and supplies are of any greater value than 
those of authorities in actual charge of the school sys- 
tem, and it is equally questionable whether the comp- 
troller’s means and facilities for the determination of 
such matters are any better, or as good, as those of the 
educational authorities of the city. If his means, 
methods, facilities for administration, and knowledge, 
and probity are better than what is to be found in the 
other departments of the city government, then it would 
be best and most economical for the entire city admin- 
istration to be placed in his sole charge, not excepting 
the care and education of the children. Such a recom- 
mendation would be a fitting finale to the report under 
consideration. It can, however, be suggested with pro- 
priety that all the ability, intelligence, and honesty is 
not solely centred in the department of finance; these 
qualifications are also to be found elsewhere. 

“In conclusion, this department desires to express its 
regret that a reputable business organization should 
swerve from its particular line of usefulness, and permit 
itself to become the medium through which an unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable attack has been made upon the 
administration and affairs of the public schools of the 
city.” 

At the last meeting of the Roelansten Club, presided 
over by Dr. Ettinger, Senator Slater and President 
Robertson of the Brooklyn board spoke on the proposed 
repeal of the Davis law. The senator promised to do 


all in his power to prevent its repeal, and President 
Robertson also favored its retention, though last year 
he was opposed to its passage. 

The Principals’ Council of New York City has unani- 
mously decided to make issue in its opposition to the 
proposed repeal of the Davis law on the four points fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Opposition to the abolition of the Davis salary law. 

2. Opposition to the prohibition against the right of 
teachers to organize. 

3. The substitution of a two-thirds vote of the board 
for the dismissal of a teacher, instead of the majority 
vote recommended by the commission. 

4. Opposition to the proposed change in the methods 
of raising the retirement moneys from the excise funds. 

Torajiro Watase, a member of the Higher Imperial 
Japanese Council, and editor of the Japan Agriculturist, 
is visiting the United States to inspect the methods of 
public education. The board of education, by resolu- 
tion, has granted to Mr. Watase the freedom of the vari- 
ous departments under its jurisdiction. 

On the recommendation of City Superintendent Max- 
well, and on their own request, Alpheus D. Dubois, prin- 
cipal of public schoo] 36, and Samuel Moorehouse, prin- 
cipal of public school 44, were retired by the board of 
education at its last meeting on a yearly pension of 
$1,000 each. Mr. Dubcis has been teaching fifty-five and 
Mr. Moorehouse forty-nine’ years. 

The oflicers and directors of the three schoolships on 
the Atlantic coast—the St. Mary’s of New York City and 
the cruising schools of Boston and Philadelphia— 
are making a concerted effort to induce congress to grant 
a cadetship in the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis to the graduates of each of these schools. 
Commander Reeder cf the St. Mary’s, with whom the 
idea originated, believes that the possibility of winning 
a cadetship will have a very pronounced effect for good, 
as it will inspire the pupils to put forth their best efforts 
to win the coveted reward. Charles Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Pennsylvaia Nautical School, 
visited New York in person and conferred with Presi- 
dent O’Brien on the matter, and promised his support. 
Rear Admiral Belknap of the board of trustees of the 
Massachusetts Nautical School has written to President 
O’Brien favoring the plan. 

Dr. Leipziger has announced the midwinter course of 
free lectures for the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and Associate Superintendent Edward B. Shallow 
that for the borough of Brooklyn. There are forty-five 
lecture centres in the former boroughs, and sixteen in 
the latter, Manhattan and the Bronx having two lectures 
a week, and Brooklyn one. 

The Society of Pedagogy announces a course of ten 
lectures on “English Literature” by Thomas W. 
Churchill, on alternate Mondays, beginning January 14, 
at 4 p. m., in public school 6. 

There are five new schools to be opened on February 
1 in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, with a 
total of 9,720 sittings. It is rumored that the principals 
for these schools will be made by transfer, their places 
being filled from the eligible lists. 

The board has awarded the contract for building new 
public school 137 in Brooklyn, the price being $152,790. 

The board has made requisition for $1,157.53 to pay the 
salaries of Spanish war veterans while they were in the 


_ service of the United States government. 


Robert Brown, a former trustee of the old village of 
Port Richmond, ‘has been elected secretary of the Rich- 
mond borough board, to succeed Franklin C, Vitt, who 
has been elected sheriff of Richmond county, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Catlin, Alice A. 
A Visit in Southwestern France. Catholic World, Vol. 
71, No. 422, pp. 188-97. New York, May, 1900. 
A description of the people, their occupations and pecu- 
liar customs. 
Europe. 
Terzian, Rev. Paul. 
Religious Customs Among the Armenians. Catholic 
World, Vol. 71, No. 423, pp. 305-16, No. 424, pp. 500-12. 
New York, June-July, 1900. 


Johnson-Browne, E. F. 
Lace-Making in Belgium. Catholic World, Vol. 71, No. 
424, pp. 443-59. New York, July, 1900. 
An illustrated and very interesting description of the 
peasants and the making of all kinds of beautiful laces. 
Europe. 
Eaglesfield, Carina Campbell. 
Peasant Life in the Harz. Catholic World, Vol. 71, No. 

425, pp. 638-45. New York, August, 1900. 

An interesting description of villages in the Black 
Forest, emphasizing the home, social, and religious life 
of the peasants. 

Mountains of Germany. Europe. 

Conway, Sir Martin. 
The Southern Andes. TIllustrated. Alpine Journal, 
Vol. 20, No. 148, pp. 81-87. 

Description of an ascent of Aconcagua. Formation of 
mountain peaks. Beautiful illustration of Acon- 
cagua. 

Knowledge of material which clothes its sides— 
glaciers, volcanic deposits, rainfall and its action upon 
rivers. 

Aconcagua, South America, 

Spencer, Harold. 
The High Pyrenees. Illustrated. Alpine Journal, Vol. 
20, No. 148, pp. 87-102. 

Description of journey through Pyrenees. Contains de- 

seription of rock-covered pastures or deserts of high 


Pyrenees. Danger of mountain climbing. Brief mention 
of Garonne river. (More interesting than valuable to a 
teacher.) 


France. Mountains. 


Harker, Alfred. 

Notes, Geological and Topographical, on the Cullin 
Hills, Skye. The Scottish Mountaineering Club Jour- 
‘nal, Vol. 6, No. 31, pp. 2-7. 

Geological and topographical account of Isle of Skye. 

Effects of erosion. Decay of dykes giving rise to gul- 

lies through which burns may flow, 

Skye. 

Kobbe, Gustav. 

Famous Lighthouses. Chautauquan, Vol. 31, No. 5, 
pp. 457-67. Cleveland, August, 1900. 

Description of lighthouses, both ancient and modern. 

Pharos of Alexander (458). Eddystone lighthouses 

(459-61). Minot’s ledge and other United States light- 
houses (463). Tillamook rock, Portland, Ore. (466). 


Jadwin, Marie. © 
A Reading Journey in the Orient—Gibraltar to Alex- 
andria. Chautauquan, Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 59-70. 
Cleveland, October, 1900. 

Route from New York to Gibra:tar (59-62). Fortifica- 
tions and outline of Gibraltar’s history (62-65). Street 
life in Tangier (66). Historical sketches and religion in 
the Barbary states (68-70). 

Steiner, E. A. 
A Visit with the Prince of Montenegro. Outlook, Vol. 
65, No. 10, pp. 545-51. New York, July 5, 1900. 

Trip to Montenegro (545). Home life in a Montenegro 
village (546-47). Deseription of Prince Nikita of Bul- 
garia, with interesting characteristics of prince and 
people (550-51). 

Whitmarsh, Phelps. 
The Sulu Archipelago. Outlook, Vol. 66, No. 10, pp. 
578-88. New York, November 3, 1900. 

Life in the Philippines. Street scenes in Jola (580-82). 
Character of the Moros (582-84). Moro slaves (586). 
Polygamy in Sulu (586). 

Harger, Charles Moreau. 
The West’s Golden Harvest. Outlook, Vol. 66, No. 1, 
pp. 25-34. New York, September 1, 1900. 

A study of our wheat crop. Preparation of soil and 
sowing (26-27). Harvesting; implements used (27-29). 
Difficulties encountered (30-32). Care of the workmen 
(32). Expense and profit (33). 

Dike, G, P. 
The Argentine Wheat Farm. Outlook, Vol. 64, No. 2, 
pp. 119-21. New York, January 3, 1900. 

A study of the farming region of the Pampas and the 
colony system. Advantages of soil and climate (118). 
Native workmen and interesting features of the estancias 
(119-20). Meagre profits. (120-21), 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By his son, Leonard Huxley. In two volumes, with 
portraits and residences. New York: . D. Appleton & 
Co. 540 pages each. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $5 00. 

Few books would be so welcome to an audience of 
American scholars, teachers, and scientists as an ade- 
quate life of Thomas Henry Huxley, who was not only 
the great master in modern evolutionary science, but one 
around whose life gathered most that was vital in the 
thought and courage of Faraday, Charles Darwin, and 
John Tyndall. In no other way would it be possible to 
know so much of these three majestic forces in human 
progress as is seen in their correspondence. 

Mr. Huxley was especially an American favorite. In 
no other light does the intellectual life of this country 
appear to so good advantage as in the reception we have 
given to Herbert Spencer and Thomas H. Huxley. Not 
only has our independence of judgment, our love of fair 
play, and our admiration of the man who has something 
to say been highly creditable to us, but it has been emi- 
nently profitable as well. The prestige secured by the 
United States in diplomacy the past two years, a prestige 
that has astonished the trained diplomats of England 
and Russia, is not due to better scholarship or keener 
intellects, but rather to’the American habit of listening 
when there is anything worth listening to, and of form-. 
ing an independent judgment of men and events upon 
their merits. The most notable evidences of such a 
manly attitude of mind were in the welcome accorded 
the educational views of Spencer and the scientific reve- 
lations of Huxley, Darwin, and Tyndall. Mr. Huxley and 
the United States were like lovers in their devotion to 
each other. His lecture tour through the United States 
was like a triumphal march of royalty, and his apprec‘a- 
tion was thoroughly genuine, and had none of the pat- 
ronizing flavor of Dickens and Thackeray. His Ameri- 
cgn enthusiastic disciples are especially happy in having 
his son edit the “Life and Letters” of the father, and 
book-lovers and scientists on both sides the sea are 
gratified to have upon them the imprint of D. Appleton & 
Co., a house that has ever stood for everything best in 
modern science. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born in 1825, the son of an 
assistant master, George Huxley, a quick-tempered 
schoolmaster, distinguished for “that glorious firmness 
which one’s enemies call obstinacy.” Thomas Henry 
was the youngest of eight children in this teacher’s home. 
While he was still a child, the master of the private 
school died, and the father made an unsuccessful attempt 
to run the school, and when the lad was but ten years old 
the father was forced to return to his native town and ac- 
cept a humble place m a bank, while the daughters 
taught school to he!p support the family. As a result, 
“Tom” had little schooling and only desultory home in- 
struction. At twelve he was reading geology late into 
the night, and a little later found keen delight in Sir 
William Hamilton's logic. 

The first positive personal influence was a business 
man who was well read and enjoyed talking with the lad 
about what he had read. The first noticeable intellec- 
tual vigor of the youth was at fifteen, when, from love 
of Carlyle and hatred of shams of every sort, he betook 
himself to the German language because of his respect for 
German thought and science. From this time onward his 
devotion to the best studies was intense. He was not 
more than sixteen when he first came under the influence 
of Faraday. He entered the British navy at twenty- 
three, and attracted the attention of scientists by his 
writings in connection with a somewhat extended trip to 
Australia. Before he was thirty he was a recogn’z<ed suc- 
cess as a writer and lecturer, and his intimacy with Dar- 
win and Tyndall was begun, and for the remainder of life 
the three fought side by side, through evil report and 
good. Each had his differences with other scientists, but 
they always believed in each other. When, in 1859, Dar- 
win gave his famous “Origin of Species” to the world, 
Huxley was one of the few men who had the privilege of 
reading it in manuscript. Darwin was sixteen years his 
senior, and yet he treated Huxley more as an associate 
than as a disciple. Tyndall was but five years older than 
Huxley. Sir Charles Lyell, the famous geologist, and Sir 
Norman Lockyer, the eminent astronomer, were also 
warm, personal friends, as was Herbert Spencer, who 
was born the same year as Tyndall. In 1860, when Spen- 
cer was about abandoning his purpose to print his ‘First 
Principles,’”’ Huxley sent him a check by way of encour- 
agement, and insisted that he must be permitted to lend 
him his good cheer thus substantially. 

Charles Kingsley was one of the few great men who 
differed with Huxley in a kindly spirit. He was but a 
year younger than Tyndall and Spencer, and while he 
felt keenly what he thought to be the great errors of 
Huxley, he argued with him in a manly way, while most 
of the men of his way of thinking were very cruel in 
their denunciation. Of course the attacks upon Darwin 
and Huxley made them all the warmer friends. Agas- 
siz and Youmans were their early and firm American 
friends. 

It is a temptation to follow the story of these men as 
revealed in their letters, but enough has been said to 
show how completely these two volumes tell the story 
of the struggle of truth from 1865 to 1875. All of these 
men, Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, Agassiz, and 
Youmans lived to see the absolute triumph of truth as 
they revealed it. The story of this great scientific revo- 
lution could not have been told in a nobler spirit than 
has been done by the son of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


OLD LANDMARKS AND HISTORIC PERSONAGES OF 


BOSTON. By Samuel Adams Drake. Boston: Little 
& Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 484 pp. Price, 


One hundred years ago Boston was merely a town of 
25,000 inhabitants, and now there are twenty cities in 
Massachusetts larger than it was then. But before 1800 


Boston had impressed herself upon the world in a way 
that only two other American cities had thought of 
doing. But for what she was before 1800 there would be 


comparatively little interest in what she has been since 


then. There is no other American city in which so 

much genuine interest attaches to the old landmarks and 

historic personages. 

Samuel Adams Drake has devoted his life, faithfully 
and skillfully, to treasuring every tradition, verifying 
every historic fact and location, gathering pictures from 
every conceivable source, until he is now able to make 
a book so rich in its variety, so complete in its field, so 
fascinating in incident and anecdote, as to be invalu- 
able to every lover of local history. With this as a 
guide, the teacher can take her children through Boston 
and reveal treasures of historic interest in such a way 
as entrance the latest comer from any foreign land. A 
school within twenty-five miles of Boston, without this 
book on the teacher’s desk, is an impeachment of some- 
body’s educational sanity. Next to a dictionary and en- 
cyclopaedia should come this informing, interesting, 
and inspiring work on local history. 

CONUNDRUMS, RIDDLES, AND PUZZLES. By Dean 
Rivers. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
Cloth. Popular Hand-Book series. 155 pp. Price, 
fifty cents. 

Every latest and best conundrum appears to be gath- 
ered into this one thousand conundrums. Even one who 
travels much, and is liable to hear conundrums every- 
where he goes, will find new ones here. The worm- 
eaten ones are mostly excluded, but the recent ones are 
all at hand. 
MEN OF MARLOWE’S. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 289 pp. 

Price, $1.25. = 

Mrs. Dudeney has been compared to Thomas Hardy in 
her keen analysis of human motive and sympathetic 
understanding of the heart. The tales in this volume 
are distinct, but nearly related enough to form a continu- 
ous interest; they deal with the residents of one of the 
English “inns,” so called, the “temple’’ type, and in the 
series of stories told by one of the inmates much of the 
hideous comedy of life is laid bare, those phases whose 
recital causes a laugh from one, but a tear from another, 
according to temperament or training. But they are the 
work of a clever writer, who sketches with a steady 
hand. 

PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. An 
Elementary Text-book. By Charles H. Ashton, Har- 
vard University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 226 pp. Price, 1.25. 

A good text-book is never a treatise; it is for use 
rather than ornament, for the child’s development, and 
not for the teacher’s admiration. This is a text-book, 
and not a treatise on geometry, a text-book in the most 
approved sense. The mathematical results at Harvard 
are unexcelled; this book was used, through mimeograph 
copies, in the Harvard classroom for several years be- 
fore it was put in type. The most satisfactory tribute 
that can be paid the book is to say it represents the Har- 
vard mathematics at their best. 


IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. By va 
March Tappan, Ph.D. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 296 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This very timely book—-preceding by some months the 
great English celebration of Alfred’s 1,000th anniversary 
—will give just those points in the life of a historical 
character which the world so much desires to know. 
Far from being encyclopaedic in character, it constructs 
the very fabric of home surroundings, of motives, of in- 
fluences, of causes that lead to effects long ago the prop- 
erty of the English-speaking world, and we breathe the 
atmosphere that surrounded the little boy, the youth, and 
the man of 1,000 years ago. The purity of life of Alfred, 
truly “the Great’’—the king who prayed always to do his 
best—is made so vital we feel uplifted by its perusal. 
The gifted author is to be highly commended for the 
werk she here presents. It is made as accurate as an 
earnest study of the recognized best sources of informa- 
tion permit, and one can see it is a work done “con 
amore.”’ — 

TRUE TO HIMSELF; OR, ROGER STRONG’S 
STRUGGLE FOR PLACE. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 280 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book is really the third volume of the Ship and 
Shore Series—tales of adventure sure to delight the girls 
and boys. Roger Strong, the hero of this story, is a re- 
markable boy, who, with his sister, is left friendless in 
the world, the father having been thrown into prison 
upon false accusation of theft. This reputation clings to 
the children, debarring them from society and from 
work until the Widow Canby, rescued by Roger 


from an enraged bull, adopts Kate and himse‘f, 
out of gratitude. By standing firm for honor, 
Reger is hated by the other youths, who fight 


him, taunt him, and once, waylaying him, bind him and 
lock him up. Meantime a robbery is perpetrated, which, 
with the loss of certain papers, is attrinuted to him, with 
the result that he is imprisoned. His escape, his en- 
counter with the real thief and accomplices in his father’s 
supposed crime, his second call before the judge, his 
uncle’s timely return from a long sea voyage follow in 
quick succession, allowing for no loss of interest. Gain- 
ing an inkling as to the facts of the case, and satisfied 
that his accusers are the guilty ones, he starts out with 
the aim tc ¢lear his father’s name. Quick wit and ready 
understanding of the ways of men make it possible for 
him to obtain the papers which are evidence against the 
real forgers, and which secure freedom for his honorable 
father. 

The details are so skillfully arranged and so involved 
that the outcome of the story is not foreseen till at the 
very end. 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. A Novel. By Charles r‘el- 

ton Pidgin. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 

586 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The events of this story of New England home life are 
given a very picturesque setting. Mason’s Corner has ‘ts 
gZ00d deacon, its conceited singing master, its typical 
farmers, brawny country lads, and jolly lasses, all of 
whom make the village store their rendezvous for gossip. 
A contented quiet pervades the place until a youthful city 


lawyer comes to town, primarily for his health, but who 
becomes interested in affairs, and is finally a public bene- 
factor. Quincy Adams Sawyer, lionized by the girls 
and abused by the men, presents a strong and generous 
character in attempting to overcome public opinion. To 
cite such incidents as the concert given by Obadiah Strout 
and his choir, the accident to Miss Huldy, the death and 
burial of Quincy’s long-lost uncle, the fire at Uncle Ike's, 
Lindy Putnam’s search for her parents, Silas Putnam's 
superstitions, is but to give a taste of the good things in 
store for the reader. 

Special skill is manifest in the descriptions of the town 
meeting, the surprise party, the auction, the threefold 
wedding, and the occasion of the four corners becoming 
a town, with its free library, town hall, post-office, and 
railroad, when Quincy is present in the capacity of gov- 
ernor. The interest is well sustained because of the nu- 
merous characters and involved relationships which are 
cleared up in the closing chapters. Mr. Pidgin has ren- 
dered this story of country life realistic and exciting. 


A MAID AT KING ALFRED’S COURT. By Lucy Foster 
Madison. 

EARNING HER WAY TO COLLEGE. By Mrs. Clarke 
Johnson. 

THE BOER BOY OF THE TRANSVAAL. sy Kate Mil- 

ner Rabb. 

EXILED TO SIBERIA. By William Murray Graydon. 

THE YOUNG FINANCIER. By W. O. Stoddard. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR. By Dr. Edward 

Brooks. 

THE WALCOTT TWINS. By Lucille Lovell. 

BOCKERS. By Margaret Compton. ; 

HIS LORDSHIP’S PUPPY. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 

To any one in search of clean, vigorous books tor 
young people we can heartily recommend these. Their 
style is suitable for the reading of young folks, the sev- 
eral authors having adapted their scenes, incidents, and 
language to their needs. Indeed, these books may be 
read with considerable profit by young people of more 
advanced years. The publishers have done their share 
in making the books attractive, both as to binding and 
the character of the print and illustrations. 

THE WORLD’S DISCOVERERS. The Story of Bold 
Voyages by Brave Navigators During a Thousand 
Years. By William Henry Johnson. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Little, Brown, & Co. Cloth. 418 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

There is nothing sensational in these 400 pages, and 
yet there is not a dull paragraph in the book. Boy or 
man will relish every fact and incident. No more is it 
a bringing together of interesting odds and ends, but it 
has a grand purpose from start to finish. Personally, I 
am indebted to the author for the clear, direct way in 
which he has brought together all the vital information 
regarding discoverers from the days of Marco Polo to 
the voyages of the Vega. Discovery is no longer hap- 
hazard sailing, but the embodiment of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the ages. 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By 

Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

(4 1-2x6). 208 pp. Price, fifty cents. 

This Is a thoroughly useful desk book and pupils’ 
handbook, giving, as it does, brief and accurate accounts 
of the proper names mentioned in classical literature. 
It is as accurate as high priced works, contains as much’ 
about each person as any one ordinarily cares to know, 
and deals with as many persons as most of us have occa- 
sion to study. 


Edward S. Ellis. 
Cloth 


TUE SALT-BOX HOUSE: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ILJFF IN A NEW ENGLAND HILL TOWN. By Jane 
de Forest Shelton. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 302 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

After « very pleasing inscription, “In Honor of the 
Long Ago,” the author leads us through the streets of an 
old Connecticut town, and introduces us to the person- 
ality of those who lived there in the ’seventies of the last 
century, and so intimately do we study with her the 
phases of their life that we seem to become a part of 
the times. Many habits and manners of that day—not 
usually set down in books—are set before us with great 
truta and lifelikeness. The story is full of grace and 
attractiveness. 
THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Flexible cloth. Averaging about 150 pages. 

(4x6.) Price, 40 cents. 

This is as neat, reliable, and attractive a set of cyclo- 
paedic primers as have ever appeared, and, to my think- 
ing, the best. Dr. Alexander Hill, Cambridge, Eng., 
writes on ‘“‘An Introduction to Science’; Professor B. 
Jenks of Oxford on ‘‘A History of Politics’; Dr. Michael! 
Haberlandt of Vienna on “The Races of Mankind”; Dr. 
Julius Koch on “Roman History’; Bdmund G. Gardner 
of Cambridge, Eng., on ‘‘Dante’’; the Very Rev. Dr. H. D. 
M. Spence on “The History of the English Church”: 
Henry Sweet on “The History of Language”; Lionel D. 
Barnet on “‘The Greek Drama’; W. Basil Worsfold on 
“The History of South Africa’; Romesh C. Dutt on “The 
Civilization of India’; Drs. Rebmann and Seiier of Lau- 
sanne on “The Human Frame and the Laws of Health”: 
W. Basil Worsfcld on “Judgment in Literature’; Dr. 
Fritz Hommel on “The Civilization of the Bast’; Dr. 
Dennert on “Plant Life and Structure.” 

Small as these primers are, they are prepared by mas- 
ters in each subject, and the information is presented in 
a masterly manner. 


ONE THOUSAND MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 
Edited by Edward S, Ellis. New York: Hinds & 
Noble. Price, 75 cents. 


It is embarrassing when we chance upon the name of 
some god or goddess to be unable to recall the story; or, 
perhaps one just fails to enjoy perfectly a beautiful paint- 
ing, engraving, or piece of statuary, because ignorant of 
the myth implied. Just have at hand this convenient 
little book, giving the names of 1,000 mythological char- 
acters briefly described, and you are weu equipped for 
finding cut who’s who in mythology. The book is neatly 
bound in cloth; is smallish, and of convenient shape. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
BAILEY’S BOTANY 


An Elementary Text for Schools 


By L. H. BAILEY 
12mo. Half Leather. Pages xiv + 355. Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University 500 Illustrations. Price, $1.10. 


“Tt is just the thing for the boys and girls, and is so distinctive that it seems almost too bad to call it just a text- 
book. The author has touched the right chord and has produced for the first time in this country a book really 
usable in the public schools and especially those of the rural districts. It is a fitting development of the nature study 
work.” — THOMAS A. WILLIAMS, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“IT cannot see how the dullest mind can use it without “Bailey’s Botany isa charming book. Every page is 
being quickened and inspired. The illustrations simply full of interest. Every illustration illustrates. It is by far 
compel interest and cannot fail to develop the power of ob- the best treatise of the kind I have seen.””— PROFESSOR 
servation.” — PRINCIPAL H. W. CARTER, Robbins School, W. H. LENNON, State Normal School, Brockport, NV. Y. 


Norfolk, Conn. 


TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A New Three-Volume Series of Geographies for Elementary Schools 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 
Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 
Vol. I—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Vol. III.—Other Continents, and a Review of the Whole Subject. 
For early grades. Price, 60 cents. 


Vol. Il.—North America. Price, 75 cents. In preparation. 
: STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 
Convenient form— Easily handled and more durable. : Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. Physiographic 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis’ conditions furnish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location 
for all study of Geography. of cities, etc. 


: : Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. ovediaitioned with Gncleas dea. 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of 
Typographical work unsurpassed. any competing series. 
“The plan is pedagogical and simple.” “Just what a geography should be.” 
“A beautiful volume. Illustrations are of “It is unique in matter, arrangement, and 
the best. The maps are masterpieces.”’ presentation.” 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Prepared under the General Editorship of J. C. KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS— Twenty Lives. Edited by J. E. CICERO—Orations and Letters. Edited by R. A. Mixcx- OVID — Selections. Edited by C. W. Barn. Professor of 


Barss, of the Hotchkiss School. Cloth. xiv + 316 pages. witz and Mary E. Wivper, Central High School, Kansas Ancient Languages in South Carolina College, and re- 
Maps and Illustrations. Price, 90 cents. City. Jn press. cently Head Master * the Sewanee Grammar School of 
CAESAR—Gallic War. Edited by A. L. Hovcrs, Wadleigh VERGIL —Aineid. Edited by D. 0. 8. Lower and C. W. the University of the South.  /n press. 
High School, New York City. GvLEAson, Roxbury Latin School. SALLUST —Catilina. Edited by J. C. Ktrrianp, Jr. 
I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. Points of the Series: 
Price, 25 cents ie Interesting Subject-matter. _ 
II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes that Appeal to the Child. 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., Careful and Even Gradation. 
Ill. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. ‘ 
Third Reader ’ Dring OB cénta AND Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 
IV, LITERATE MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL Preparation for Geography. 
wu eacer. rice, 40 cents Introduction to Literature. 
THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. (Jn Press.) The Lowest Prices. 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
AVOJDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, W-shington (re adopted 
1900), also in the best high and grammar schools, North, South, East, and West. 


Macmillan’s Standard Histories 


Coman and Kendall's English History. $1.25. Adams’ European History. $1.40. 
Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. Adams’ Medieval and Modern History. $1.10. 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. Powell’s Short History of the United States for Beginners. 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 65 cents. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry. insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
I this heading, are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be re ceived by the editor 
not later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 24-26: Michigan Upper Penin- 
sula Educational Association, Es- 
canaba. 

February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 

February 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Lorimer hall, 
Boston. 4 | 

February 16: Massachu8etts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BATH. The: Sagadahoc County Teach- 
ers’ Convention meets in Bath Febru- 
ary 8. 

CAMDEN. The Knox County Teachers’ 
Convention will be held in the opera 
house January 18. The session will be all 
day and evening. The programme is as 
follows: Prayer: address of welcome: re- 
sponse: “The Story of the Lotus,” Miss 
Tena Cleveland, Camden; “The §enool 
from a Superintendent’s Standpoint.”’ 
Superintendent Frank H. Hill, Rockland: 
“English, from Kindergarten to Co lege.” 
Miss Emma A. Fountain, Thomaston. 
Dinner will be served in the Masonic ban- 
auet ha'l by the serior c’ass of the 
high school. Lecture on “Reading” by 
Miss Elizabeth Hall of Lewiston; a con- 
ference on classification and promotion, 
conducted by State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson; lecture by Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson. 

ORONO. Mrs. C. F. Bragg, Mrs F. W. 
Cram, Mrs. C. B. Wyman, Mrs. W. P. Hub- 
hard, and Mrs Treat, daughters of the late 
Hon. William P. Wingate of Bangor, have 
presented the University of Maine with a 
portrait of their father. Mr. Wingate was 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
university for many years, retiring on ac- 
count of the statutory limitation as to aze. 
and was its president for a considerable 
neriod. He was among the most earnest 
friends of the institut‘on, and was largely 
instrumental in securing the adoption of 
the .Orono site, He superintended the 
erection of the early buildings. Wingate 


hall was named in honor of Mr. Wingate, 
and it is upon the walls of this building 
that the portrait will hang. 

FRYEBURG. The winter term of the 
Fryeburg Academy opened January 1. 
During vacation the trustees have made 
repairs in the reading room, and, through 
the efforts of former students, a fine pic- 
ture of Daniel Webster was presented to 
the school. 

BUCKSPORT. Sixty volumes of new 
books were added to the Buck Memorial 
library January 5. One volume has a 
special interest as the gift of the author— 
“Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase 
Paintings,” by Professor John H. Huddil- 
ston of the University of Maine. 

HALLOWELL. At a meeting held to 
act upon the acceptance of the Maria 
Clark legacy of $5,500, there did not seem 
to be a dissenting voice. The condiuons 
of the will are that the Maria Clark gram- 
mar school building shall be constructed 
of brick and stone within five years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HILLSBOROUGH BRIDGE. A teach- 
ers’ institute, under the direction of the 
state department of public instruction, and 
in connection with the Contoocook Valley 
Teachers’ Association, was held at the 
high school hall, Hillsborough Bridge, 
January 11. The programme included the 
following: “Fact and Fancy,” Principal 
O. H. Toothaker, Antrim; “What the 
High School Expects from the Grades,’ 
Principal N. D. Clark, Peterborough; 
“How shall we improve our ungraded 
schools?” Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher, Durham; “Psychology of Num- 
bers,” Principal J. E. Klock, state normal 
school; ‘‘Eye-strain and Deafness: Causes 
and Effect Upon the Scholar,’’ Dr. Arthur 
F. Sumner, Concord; “Memory Training 
as Applied to Geography Teaching,” Prin- 
cipal Klock; “Education, its Motive, 
Means, and End,” Dr. H. H. Horne, Dart- 
mouth College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The department of music of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held a regular meeting at 
the rooms of the Boston school committee 
Saturday, January 5. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Treen Hosmer read a paper on ‘What is 
the ultimate object of teaching music in 
the public schools?” George A. Veazie, 
F. H. Ripley, G. F. Wilson¢ and G. E. 
Wales took part in the discussion. 
The legislature of 1899 made an appropria- 
tion “not exceeding $1,000,” to provide for 
the instruction of the adult blind at their 
homes, the work to be carried out by the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. Mr. Anagnos, the 
head of the institution, has issued the 
following statement: We beg to announce 
that, through the action of the Legisla- 
ture of the state of Massachusetts, a plan 
has been perfected by which the adult 
blind may receive instruction at their 
homes in reading, writing, and such 
manual occupation as they may be ca- 
pable of undertaking, and which may 
prove a solace to them for many weary 
hours which must otherwise pass ir idle- 
ness. Competent teachers have been se- 
lected to furnish all the assistance in their 
power for the successful performance of 
this work. Since it is very desirable to 
reach as many as possible of those who 
may be waiting in darkness for the intel- 
lectual light to shine upon them through 
this means, it is earnestly hoped that all 
those to whom this notice may come will 
co-operate in the work by sending the 
name and address of any such blind per- 
son to John Pars, 561 Columbus avenue, 
Boston.——-La Roy Griffin, for many 
vears professor of chemistry and physics 
in Take Forest University, Illinois, has 
become prinicpal of the Frye private 
school, now situated at the corner of 
Boylston street and Massachusetts ave- 
nue. 

BROOKLINE. The new Pierce gram- 
mar school was formally dedicated Janu- 
ary & The hal) was crowded, and much 
interest was shown in the proceedings 
The speaker of the evening was William 
DeWitt Hyde. president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. His address was a most able one, 
and abounded in utterances of stern com- 
mon sense on the subject of education. 
Sneaking of discipline, Mr. Hyde said: 
“Discipline should proceed from within 
the scholar more than from without. The 
pupil who is simply compelled to obey is 
not sent out with the right ideas of citi- 
zenship in this democratic era.” In clos- 
ing, he spoke of the personal influence of 
the teachers, and expressed as his opinion 
that children were simply “bundles of 
imitativeness.” He congratulated the 
town on its teachers, and spoke highly of 
their devotion to their work. Miss Mary 
MeSkimmon, principal of the school, who 
followed, said that they were very glad to 
exchange the shades of the police station 
for the shades of the public library. She 


and Run. 


There isn’t a man who would be seen 
running through.the street munching a 
piece of pie. Why not? Because it 
would mean dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble? Not at all; but because it 
wouldn’t look well. Asa matter of fact 
many a business man snatches a lunch 
in such a hurry that he might as well 
take iton the run. That is one reason 
for the prevailing ‘stomach trouble” 
among men of business. 

There is a certain remedy for diseases 
of the ‘stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition. It is Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. The 
worst cases of dyspepsia and catarrh of 
the stomach have been cured by this 
medicine. It cures where all other 
means have failed to cure. 

"I took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Esq., of Taylorstown, Loudoun 
Co., Va. “It did me so much good that I didn't 
take any more. I can eat 
most anything now. I am so 
well pleased with it I hardly 
know how to thank you for 
your kind information. "I tried 
a whole lot of things 
before I wrote to 
you. There was a 
gentleman told me 
about your medi- 
cine, and how it 
had cured his wife, 
I thought I would 
try a ttle of it. 
Am now glad I did, 
for I don’t know 
what I would have 
done if it had not 
been for Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.” 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets 
cure biliousness, 
They stimulate 
the sluggish 
liver, and cleanse the sys- 
tem of impurities. They 
should always be used with 
“Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery ” when there is need of 
a laxative. 


» 


urged strongly that the parents of her 
pupils become better acquainted with the 
teachers. 

WILBRAHAM. Rev. A. C. Eggleston 
of Windsor, Conn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of financial secretary of Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham. The Methodist 
church is engaged in raising a large edu- 
cational fund, and it is hoped to turn a 
large part of this to the Wilbraham Acad- 
emy. Mr. Eggleston has been a trustee voi 
the academy for a number of years. He 
was born in 1834, and was graduated at 
Wesleyan University in 1858. Joining the 
New York East conference in 1859, he has 
since held many important appointments 
under it. Among these have been several 
in Brooklyn, and also in Watertown, N. 
Y., Hartford, New Haven, and Middle- 
town, Conn. For the past year he has had 
charge at Windsor, Conn. 

QUINCY. At the annual meeting of the 
school committee, Chairman Porter noti- 
fied the board of a gift to the new Cranch 
school from Mrs. Emily A. Fifield of Bos- 
ton of two letters of Richard Cranch, for 
whom the school was named. One was an 
autograph letter from Richard Cranch t9 
his nephew in England, introducing the 
bearer, John Quincy Adams, and was 
dated 1794. The other was a certificate 
issued by Samuel Niles. senior justice of 
the court of common pleas for the county 
of Suffolk, 1793, stating that Richard 
Cranch is alive and entitled to an annual 
legacy from John Pierce of the county of 
Devon, Great Britain. Both letters are 
framed, and will be hung in the new 
building. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The death by suicide 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., of Professor Clarence 
D. Wood of Brown University has caused 
universal grief among the students and 
faculty. Since his entrance into the uni- 
versity about two and a half years ago, 
Professor Wood had been very popular 
with all members of the college com- 
munity. He was always regarded by the 
professors as an exceptionally able man, 
and one who would make his mark in 
later years. In chapel Professor Clarke 
made some allusions to the univerzal 
grief at the death of Professor Wood, and 
announced that all exercises in the Eng- 
lish department would be omitted .for the 
day.——The annual catalogue for 1900- 
1901 has just been issued. It contains £08 
pages, as against 200 of last year’s cata- 
logue. It contains, also, the full history 
of the university since its foundation by 
James Manning in 1764, and the usual 
statements of courses, degrees, ete. The 
catalogue gives the number of freshmen 


as 194, as against 188 last year. The total 
number of students is 872, an increase of 
four over a year.ago, This last enumera- 
tion includes the Women’s College, which 
numbered 152 last year, and at present has 
154. There are no new departures in the 
makeup of the catalogue which might d's- 
tinguish it from others of the last few 
years.—The question for the Brown- 
Dartmouth debate is: “Resolved, that the 
integrity and independence of the Chinese 
empire should be maintained.” Dart- 
mouth has chosen the affirmative. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The winter term of 
Yale opened last week, when every de- 
partment of the university resumed reci- 
tations. The opening exercises of the 
term were the morning chapel, which 
were conducted by Professor Perrin, who 
is the present faculty chaplain. President 
Arthur T. Hadley, who has been at a quiet 
spot on Long Isiand for a week’s rest, re- 
turned, and was in his official seat in the 
Battell chapel pulpit. Anson P. Stokes, 
Jr., secretary of the university, has been 
for a week in the Northwest, addressing 
the Yale alumni associations in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Milwaukee at their 
annual banquets. Professor Henry P. 
Wright, dean of the academic depart- 
ment, went to South Carolina a week be- 
fore the last term closed in December. 
The only death of an undergraduate re- 
ported is that of Arthur Edgar Ely of the 
second year class of the medical school. 
He died of brain fever in New Haven. 
During the vacation a marked improve- 
ment has been made in the appearance of 
the campus, by a systematic pruning of 
the elm trees, which are the chief glory 
of the college yard, under the direction 
of Professor Graves of the school of for- 
estry. About twenty-five elms which had 
outlived their usefulness’ have been 
chopped down.——Work on the new bi- 
centennial buildings is progressing finely. 
Both the administration building and the 
dining hall shave their foundations fin- 
ished, and workmen are now engaged in 
building the first story of both. The ex- 
terior of the new dormitory, Fayer- 
weather hall, is entirely finished, leaving 
ample time to complete the interior of the 
structure before it is occupied for the first 
time when the fall term opens next Sep- 
tember.——-Subscriptions to the bi-cen- 
tennial fund are coming in so slowly that 
it seems now certain that the construc- 
tion of the new auditorium and vestibule 
will not be started before next summer, 
and, therefore, cannot be completed in 
time for the bi-centennial celebration next 
October.——A course of six lectures, to 
which the public is cordially invited, will 
be given at 8 o’clock on Wednesday even- 
ings, with one exception, in the south 
gallery of the Yale art school, as foilows: 
Wednesday, January 23—Professor Ed- 
ward Washburn Hopkins, “Sanskrit Kpic 
Poetry”; Wednesday, January 30—Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Perrin, “The Great 
Recognition Scenes of Greek Literature’’; 
Wednesday, February 6—Professor An- 
drew F. West of Princeton University, 
“Roman Autobiography, Particularly Au- 
gustine’s Confessions’; Wednesday, eb- 
ruary 13--Professor Robert N. Corwin, 
“The Position and Influence of the Ger- 
man Romantic School’; Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 21—-Monsieur Gaston Deschamps, 
“Victor Hugo et son Siecle’; Wednesday, 
February 27—Professor Charlton M. 
Lewis, Poet and the Humorist.’”—— 
The announcement has been made of the 
resignation of George Mirick, supervising 
principal of the Strong district. Mr. 
Mirick resigns because of ill health. Mr. 
Mirick expects to leave New Haven 
about February 1. From this city he w ll 
go with his family to Minneapolis. Mr. 
Mirick came to this city four and a half 
years ago as supervising principal of the 
large Strong district in Fair Haven. 


LITCHFIELD. The Litchfield County 
University club has started a very sen- 
sible educational scheme in a _ circular 
which says: The University club offers 
two prizes of $25 and $10 each, under the 
following conditions: 1. Any boy in any 
school in Litehfield county, resident or 
non-resident of the county, is eligible to 
compete. 2. Applicants are requested 
to write an address, not exceeding fifteen 
hundred words, on any one of the sub- 
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joined topics. It is to be signed with a 
fictitious name and forwarded to the com- 
mittee on or before April 1. A second 
envelope should accompany it, having 
the fictitious name on the outside, and the 
real name and address within. 3. These 
addresses Will be examined by a commit- 
tee of three, to be announced later, who 
will select the best ten. 4, The ten boys 
thus selected will be invited to meet at 
Norfolk early in May, apd there deliver 
the addresses in public before a commit- 
tee of three gentlemen of the club, who 
will award $25 to the best speech, and $10 
to the second best. 5. ,The subjects as- 
signed are as follows: 1. The Nicaragua 
Canal. 2. Our Navy as Tested in the 
Spanish War. 3. The Greatest Man of the 
Nineteenth Century. 4. Should the 
presidential term be lengthened and re- 
election prohibited? 5. Modern Political 
ideals. 6 The Future of the United 
States. 7. The Newspaper of the Twen- 
tieth Cen.ury. 8. The Nation’s Debt to 
New England. 9. The Best Things About 
Athletics. 10. A Young Man’s Gocd 
Chance in America. Rev. John C. God- 
dard of Salisbury is chairman of the com- 
mittee to receive the addresses. 

EAST HAMPTON. E. C. Richardson 
of West Windsor has been hired by the 
school committee as princ'pal of the 
Center school. He began his new labors 
Wednesday, January 2. Mr. Richardson 
has had fourteen years’ experience as a 
teacher. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Miss Grace 
Agnes Mark of Gilsum, N. H., has been en- 
gaged by the town school committee to 
teach the fifth grade of the borough 
school, made vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Mary C. Miller. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Superintendent of Schools 
E. G. Cooley, to whom the board of edu- 
cation assigned the task of revising the 
rules of football, has recommended that 
a coach be employed for every public 
school football team. In addition, he rec- 
ommends that no boy be permitted to 
become a member of a school team unless 
he has the written consent of his parents 
and is able to stand a thorough physical 
examination. Mr, Cooley said that only 
men who knew every detail of the game 
and were perfect gentiemen should be se- 
lected for coaches. He favored paying 
salaries, if necessary.——Dr. John host, a 
physician of Adrian, Mich., who has sev- 
eral times made liberal donations to edu- 
cational institutions, has given to the 
College of Medicine and Surgery of Chi- 
cago a museum of zoological specimens 
valued at $150,000, and filling five freight 
cars when prepared for shipment. Dr. 
Kost is an ex-chancellor of the Bergheim 
(Germany) University, founder and ex- 
chancellor of the Florida State University, 
a member of the Michigan state board of 
health, and is now filling a chair of sci- 
rhe in the Adrian University at Adrian, 

ic 

INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The programme was the neatest and best 
the association has had. The meeting 
was Hoosier, all the speakers being 
either at present or formerly workers in 
the state. W. P. Hart of Covington, as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
proved himself the right man in the right 
place. James R. Hart of Lebanon, the 
permanent secretary, does just the right 
thing at all times. President Robert I. 
Hamilton of Huntington was an ideal 
presiding officer. His inaugural address 
on “Sanity in Education” was unusually 
strong. Dr. Charles R. Henderson of Chi- 
cago University won the audience by his 
masterly address on “The Educational 
Significance of Social Prevision,”’ Presi- 
dent Parsons of the state normal sustained 
his high reputation as a thinker and 
Speaker by his address on “Religion and 
the School,” Superintendent R. G. Boone 
of Cincinnati was again royally welcomed 
by his Indiana friends. He spoke on 
Type Facts in Teaching.” Professor 
John L. Lowes of Hanover College pleased 
the association by his strong paper on 
Literature and the Teacher’s Life.” 
Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland 
gave the annual address upon the subject, 
The High Educational Ideals.” He al- 
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ways pleases and. inspires Indiana teach- 
ers. Dr. John M. Coulter of Chicago Uni- 
versity gave a masterly address on ‘Some 
Problems in Education.’ President H. B. 
Brown of the Northern Indiana normal 
school was elected president for next year. 
No man more pleasing to the state could 
have been selected. The directors for the 
Reading Circle were appointed as follows: 
Mrs. McRae of Purdue and Howard sSandi- 
son of the state normal to succeed them- 
selves, and Robert J. Aley of Indiana Uni- 
versity, to sueceed D. K. Goss. Lawrence 
McTurnan, superintendent of Madison 
county, was made chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for next year. Bef re the 
high school section E. O. Hol'and of the 
boys’ high school, Louisville, i y., read a 
strong paper on ‘‘What the tiizh School 
Should Do for Its Graduates in English.’ 
Professor John B. Wisely of the state 
normal presented in his usual forcible way 
“The Spirit of English” in the English 
section. The -mathematical section had 
the largest and most enthusiastic meet- 
ing in its history. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Superintendent L. D. Harvey has cor- 
ceived the novel idea of sending the seven 
normal school institute conductors 
through the state inspecting district 
schools and addressing rural communities 
on school needs. This experiment, as 
outlined by Superintendent Harvey, is en- 
tirely new, and its results will be awaited 
with interest by educators throughout the 
country. If successful, as all informed of 
it hope and expect, it will mark another 
step in the progressive movement that has 
characterized educational work of the 
state since Superintendent Harvey as- 
sumed office. The pkan provides for about 
two months’ work by the conductors. 
The seven normal school institute con- 
ductors who will talk to rural gatherings 
the next three months are: W. H. Cheever 
of Milwaukee, the newly-elected president 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association; 
Albert Hardy, Platteville; W. C. Hewitt, 
Oshkosh; H. A. Adrian, River Falls; E. 
W. Walker, Superior; John W. Living- 
ston, Stevens Point; Andrew J. Hutton, 
Whitewater——-Some important recom- 
mendations for legislation will be made 
in the forthcoming report of State Super- 
intendent L. D. Harvey. He discusses 
the township ‘system of school govern- 
ment which he has advocated for years, 
and gives considerable space to the ques- 
tion of better teachers for the country 
schools. The common schools, their pres- 
ent backward state, their needs, and the 
means of supplying the needs, and im- 
proving their conditions, indeed, might al- 
most be called the keynote of the report. 
Among his recommendations some of the 
more important are: County training 
schools for teachers. Increased facilities 
and appropriations for teachers’ insti- 
tutes. Higher qualifications for common 
school teachers. Better pay, and a limit 
to the time a person may teach on a third 
grade certificate. Among other valuable 
information in the report is the following 
statement of the enrollment of pupils in 
the state: Twenty-one schools in the 
state, with a total enrollment of less than 
50; 203 schools, with a total enrollment 
between 5 and 11; 383 schools, with an en- 
rollment between 10 and 16; 1,272 schools, 
with an enrollment between 15 and 21; 
720 schools, with an enrollment between 
20 and 26; 848 schools, with an enroll- 
ment between 25 and 31; 860 schools, with 
an enrollment between 30 and 36; 734 
schools, with an enrollment between 35 
and 41; 688 schools, with an enrollment 
between 40 and 46; 459 schools, with an 
enrollment between 45 and 51; 327 
schools, with an enrollment between 50 
and 56; 278 schools, with an enrollment 
between 55 and 61; 894 schools, with an 
enrollment more than 60. The wages 
paid teachers in the common schools of 
the state are classified in the report as fol- 
lows: 174 teachers get less than $20 a 
month; 2,764 teachers get between $20 
and $26 a month; 2,893 teachers get be- 
tween $25 and $31 a month; 1,393 teachers 
get between $30 and $36 a month; 776 
teachers get between $35 and $41 a month; 
425 teachers get between $40 and $46 a 
month; 254 teachers get between $45 and 
$51 a month; 238 teachers get more than 
$50 a month. Mr. Harvey comments on 
the large number of teachers who get less 
than $25 a month, and are employed only 
seven or eight months in the year. 


New England people, wherever located, 
will find the special Saturday issue of the 
Boston Transcript well worth the price of 
a year’s subscription. No other daily 
paper in this country contains more in- 
teresting correspondence or features. Its 
popularity is well deserved. Send for 
sample copy; $1.50 per year, six months, 
seventy-five cents, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


CHICAGO: 
From 9.30 A. M., February 26, to 10 P. M., February 28. 


PROGRAM AND ARRANGEMENTS. 


* TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1901. 


9.30 a. m—1l. Address, Superintendent 
E. G. Cooley, city schools, Chicago, LIl. 
2. “Education at the Paris Exposition,” 
Howard J. Rogers, director of education 
and social economy, U. S. exhibit for the 
Paris Exposition. 3. By vote of the de- 
partment at the meeting in 1900, the fol- 


lowing question is assigned a place on the 
programme for discussion: ‘“‘Snould the 
department of superintendence memorial- 
ize the board of directors of the National 
Educational Association to appropriate 
the sum of $1,000 for each of the next five 
years, to be expended in promoting the 
cause of simplifying our English spelling, 
under the direction of a commission to be 
named by this body?” ; 

2.00 p. m—l. “The Past and Future 
Work of the Department of Superintend- 
ence,” Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo. 2. ‘“‘Medical Inspection 
of Schools,” Dr. W. S. Christopher, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

8.15 p. m.—-Address, “The Use and Con- 
trol of Examinations,” President Arthur 
T. Hadley, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


9.30 a. m—Il. Report of work in 
manual training in the elementary schools 
of Detroit, J. H. Trybom, Detroit, Mich. 
2. Report of work in domestic economy 
in the elementary schools of Chicago, 
Principal Henry S. Tibbits, Chicago, 1il. 
38. Report from one other city. 4. Paper 
by R. Charles Bates, Jacob ‘:ome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


ROUND-TABLE OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
LARGE CITIES. 

2.00 p. m.—General topic; “Organization 
of the Work of Inspection and Supervision 
Through Assistant Teachers and Princi- 
pals, so as to Reach the Grade Teacher.’’ 
1. Character of inspection necessary to 
determine needs of individual teachers,— 
through whom, and by what means se- 
cured. 2. Assistance and guidance for 
individual teachers. What?. By whom? 
How? 3. The superintendent’s function 
in securing needed assistance and guid- 
ance for the individual. 4. Meetings of 
(a) assistant superintendents, (b) princi- 
pals, (c) teachers by grades, (d) teachers 
of single subjects, (e) entire teaching and 
supervising force. Purposes and charac- 
ter of work in each class of meetings. 
Function of the superintendent in organ- 
izing the work for these meetings. 


ROUND-TABLES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
SMALL CITIES. 

A.—‘The Work of the Superintendent 
in Small Cities in Developing Greater Effi- 
ciency in the Teaching Force.”” 1. What 
must the superintendent do to insure the 
advancement of pupils through the grades 
along a straight, rather than a broken, 
line of progress? (a) With new teachers. 
(b) With teachers of experience in the 
local system of schools. 2. Necessity for 
grade teachers knowing the purpose, 
scope, and plan of work in grades higher 
and lower than her own. How to secure 
the acquisition of this knowledge by those 
needing it. 3. What knowledge of the 
grade work should high school teachers 
have? Why? How secured? 4. Means 
for increasing power of individual teach- 
ers in testing, teaching, drilling, and in 
the proper assignment of the lesson. B.— 
“Grading for Efficient Organization in the 
Interests of Pupils.” 1. How can grad- 
ing be made a means of efficient organiza- 
tion without sacrificing the interests of 
individuals? 2. Should examinations be 
given primarily for grading purposes, and 
secondarily for training purposes, or pri- 
marily for training, and incidentally for 
grading? If the latter, how secured? 3. 
Possibility of greater freedom of move- 
ment of pupils from grade to grade 
through increase of individual instruction. 
4. Could three additional teachers in a 
school of eight grades give individual in- 
struction to pupils in those grades suffi- 
ciently valuable to warrant the increased 
expense? C.—“Correlation of High School 
and Grammar Grade Work.” 1. By carry- 
ing some of the high school work into the 
grammar grades, and extending some of 
the grammar grade work into the high 
school. 2. By introducing departmental 
teaching into the grammar grades. 3. 
How far should college entrance require- 
ments control the teaching of literature in 


the high school? D.—‘Literature in 
Grades Below the High School.” 1. 
What knowledge of literature should 
pupils have before completing eighth 
grade work? 2. When should the teach- 
ing of literature be begun in the grades, 
and how organized so as to make it con- 
tinuous, systematic, and valuable for 
knowledge, for power in appreciation, 
thought, and expression, and for the de- 
velopment of ideals, taste, and love for 
good literature? 3. What material is 
needed, and how can it be made available? 


ROUND-TABLE OF STATE AND COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


1. The state superintendent and the 
law-making department. 2. The state 
superintendent and the educational senti- 
ment of his state. 3. Consolidation of 
schools and transportation of pupils. 4. 
The rural high schools. 5. Township 
and county libraries. 6. How to utilize 
the state teachers’ reading circle. 7. The 
school revenues, their source and their 
distribution. 8. State normal schools, 
their strong and weak points. 9. The 
county teachers’ institute. 10. Recent 
school legislation—reported by each 
superintendent present. 


ROUND-TABLE OF TRAINING TEACHERS, 


General topic—‘‘Observation as a Means 
of Training Teachers—Its Value and - 
Limitations.” 


ROUND-TABLE OF THE NATIONAL HERBART 


SOCIETY. 
President, Charles DeGarmo, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Secretary, 


Charles A. MeMurry, state normal school, 
De Kalb, [ll. 1. Essential steps in teach- 
ing mathematics in the high school. ~ Al- 
gebra, Principal David Eugene Smith, 
state normal school, Brockport, N. Y. 2. 
Concentration and correlation of studies 
in the Chicago Institute, Colonel Francis 
W. Parker, president uf Chicagg Institute. 
8. Meeting for reorganization. Time to 
be appointed at opening of Round Table 
discussion, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

9.30 a. m—Il. At the meeting of the 
department in 1900, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: ‘Resolved, that the 
chair appoint a committee of seven, whose 
duty it shall be to report upon the teach- 
ing of physiology in the schools, especially 
with regard to the condition ana prugress 
of scientific inquiry as to the action of al- 
cohol upon the human system, and to rec- 
ommend what action, if any, by this de- 
partment is justified by the results of 
these inquiries.’”’ Report of the committee 
by District Superintendent A. G. Lane, 
Chicago, chairman. 2. Individual in- 
struction an imperative need in our 
schools, Superintendent John Kennedy, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

2.00 p. m.—Ii. A _ standard course of 
study for elementary schools in cities, 
Superintendent R. G. Boone, Cincinnati, 
O. 2. Some aspects of public school 
training, Dean L. B. R. Briggs, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

8.15 p. m.—Address, “‘The Situation as 
Regards the Course of Study,” Professor 
John Dewey, Chicago University, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Membership badges, admitting to all 
sessions, may be obtained of the secretary 
in the main parlor of the Auditorium 
hotel. Former active members will have 
no dues to pay at this meeting; associate 
members will pay a fee of $2 for the year 
1901. 

Railroads of the Central, Western, 
Trunk line, and Southeastern Passenger 
Associations have granted a round-trip 
rate to Chicago from all points in their re- 
spective territories of one and one-third 
fare on the certificate plan. Other asso- 
ciations will doubtless grant the same 
rate. 

The Auditorium hotel has been chosen 
as department headquarters. The meet- 
ings will be held in University hall, Fine 
Arts building, which is entered from the 
parlors of the Auditorium hotel. The 
several Round Table meetings will be held 
in Auditorium parlors reserved for that 
purpose. 

OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


President, L. D. Harvey, Madison, Wis.; 
first vice-president, A. K. Whitcomb, Low- 
ell, Mass.; second vice-president, w. F. 
Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, F. B, 
Cooper, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


i order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the codperation of college’ authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


A short time ago John D. Rockefeller 
offered to duplicate the amount which the 
officers of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary could raise by January 1, 1901. 
The seminary officials have succeeded in 
raising $90,000, so Mr. Rockefeller will 
send a check for a similar amount, mak- 
ing a New Year’s gift of $180,000 for the 
seminary. 

A wealthy New York woman has, it is 
understood, indicated her purpose of be- 
queathing to Sweet Briar Female Insti- 
tute, in Virginia, a very large amount. 
How much is not now known, but it is 
supposed to be equal to that provided by 
the originator of the plan for establishing 
this institution. The latter was the late 
Mrs. W. F. Williams, who, a few weeks 
ago, left $400,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing at Sweet Briar, the Williams 
family homestead in Amherst, an institu- 
tion for the education of young women. 
The nephews of the donor have recently 
instituted a suit to break the will. The 
ease has not yet come to trial. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was the wife of a New York clergy- 
man, who settled in Virginia just after 
the close of the war. He died, leaving a 
widow, but no children. The New York 
woman who is expected to add largely to 
this bequest was an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Williams. Sweet Briar, which is to 
be the site of the new college, is located in 
one of the most picturesque and beautiful 
sections of Virginia. 

There are a number of clubs at the Uni- 
versity of Maine composed of students 
coming from the same section, organized 
for the purpose of promoting a better ac- 
quaintance among the members and ex- 
erting an influence to bring students to 
the university from their homes. The 
largest of these is the Massachusetts Club, 
with a membership of forty-six. Its offi- 
cers for this year are:- President, S. E. 
Woodbury, 1901, Beverly; vice-president, 
Marion G. Boland, 1902, Worcester; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Luther Peck, 1902, 
Monson.. 

The winter term of Bowdoin College 
began January 8, and the medical school 
»pened the preceding Wednesday. The 
total registration of the college this term 
is 249. There are eighteen men in the en- 
tering class of the medical school, twenty 
in the second-year class, and forty-four 
men in the third-year, or the class to 
graduate next June. This latter class is 
located in Portland, where the whole 
schoo] will do its work upon the comple- 
tion of suitable buildings. 

Physical training is required of each 
class in college during the winter term. 
Dr. F. N. Whittier is the instructor. The 
freshmen receive instruction in military 
drill and Indian club swinging, the sopho- 
mores in dumbbell work and boxing, the 
juniors in fencing with single sticks and 
broadswords, and the seniors in fencing 
and foils. 

By vote of the faculty, the work in 
anatomy and physiology in the first year 
of the course in the medical schools is al- 
lowed to count as four courses of one term 
each towards the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

Public-spirited citizens of Atlanta have 
subscribed $8,400 towards a fund for the 
erection of buildings needed by the 
Georgia School of Technology, S. M. In- 
man giving $2,000, and James W. English, 
Walker Inman, and James W. English, 
Jr., $1,000 each. It is expected that 
enough to make the amount $15,000 will 
be given Dy Aaron French of Pittsburg, 
who has aided the school liberally in 
many ways, and who recently offered to 
join with Atlanta gentlemen in raising the 
needed fund. 


A valuable acquisition has recently been 
received by the Peabody Museum of Har- 
vard University in one of the sarcophagi 
discovered by the American Exploration 
Society in the necropolis of Mu:arna, 
Western Italy. It is the figure of a 
woman, with an inscription on the face, 
and, as it weighs 3,300 pounds, it bas not 
yet been taken from the basement of the 
museum. Another, representing a man, 
is now in Philadelphia. These sarcophagi 
represent the third or second century, B. 
C., and were found in a tomb, containing 
two chambers, which had already been 
partly ransacked. Around the walls of 
the first chamber were eight sarcophagi, 
four with reclining effigies of the dead, 
and four with pyramidal covers. The 
other contained ten, nine of stone and one 
of terra cotta 


-Poultney Bigelow has been engaged to 
give a course of lectures at Yale in March 


on “Colonization and Its Problems.” Mr. 
Bigelow, who is now in London, will sail 
for America about March 1. 

Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, a to- 
bacco manufacturer and director in the 
American ‘Tobacco Company, has pre- 
sented the Johns Hopkins University with 
a collection of beautiful antiques from the 
island of Cyprus. The collection numbers 
about ninety pieces, and was gathered by 
Colonel Falkland Warren, a cousin of Mr. 
Marburg, who was government secretary 
for Cyprus from 1879 to 1891. Some of 
the relics were bought from peasants who 
had uncovered them in their fields, but 
others were taken out of the excavations 
carried on by Colonel Warren. 

A feature of the University Day celebra- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania on 
February 22 will be an address by Bishop 
Henry C. Potter of New York, who will 
speak on “The Wider Outlook.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Boston’s long-established weekly 
magazine, the Living Age, opens its two 
hundred and twenty-eighth volume with 


the number which bears date on the first 
Saturday of January. So long a period of 
continuous publication, running back 
fifty-seven years, presupposes qualities of 
enduring value in the magazine, and a 
large measure of attachment on the part 
of its readers. All the conditions of pe- 
riodical publication have greatly changed 
since Mr. Littell established this maga- 
zine in 1844, but while other magazines 
have come and gone, the old Living Age 
has held its place, and is even more indis- 
pensable to-day to alert and cultivated 
readers than it was half a century ago. 
Literature, art, science, biography, travel, 
poetry, public affairs, ang the best fiction 
in short and serial stories finds place in 
its well-stored pages; and there is not a 
single weekly number which does not 
contain something which intelligent 
readers of whatever special tastes would 
be poorer for missing. The magazine is 
published by the Living Age Company, 
Boston. 


—With the current number the Critic 
achieves its twentieth birthday, enters, 
in fact, upon its third decade, an event 


which is appropriateiy celebrated by cer- 
tain important changes in typography 
and make-up. Without question, the 
main feature of the number is Sir George 
Murray Smith's recollections, “In the 
Early ’Forties,” which contain side-lights 
upon such figures as R. H. Horne, Leigh 
Hunt, and, chiefly, Charlotte Bronte and 
her sisters. In the way of current topics 
Joseph B. Gilder contributes an appreci- 
ation of Eden Phillpotts, using as text 
Mr. Phillpotts’ latest novel, ‘Sons of 
the Morning,” which is praised alike for 
its beauty of style and its deep and pic- 
turesque kinship with nature and char- 
acter. Not the least significant feature of 
this anniversary issue is the series of con- 
gratulatory letters from various contrib- 
utors, friends, and well-wishers of the 
Critic. 


—L’Art Nouveau” is the most recent 
development of decorative art, and F. 
Hamilton Jackson, in the Magazine of Art 
for January, describes its genesis and 
aims. 


—E. T. Reed, the well-known Punch 
artist, writes in the Magazine of Art for 
January upon the subject of “Humor in 
Black and White.” 


—Cassell’s Magazine for January con- 
tains a charming illustrated article, 
“This and That About Madame Melba.” 


ART AND PHILOSOPHY IN A 
CALENDAR. 


That helpful and inspiring motto— 
“Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Suc- 
cess”—is again suggested by the receipt 
of the 1901 calendar from N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. The 1901 calendar is 
an evidence of taste and originality. It 
is mounted on a striking design in clay 
modeling executed in two delicate tones, 
with the famous Ayer motto standing out 
in bold relief. The figures are large 
enough to be easily distinguished quite a 
distance, while the spaces are occupied by 
reproduction, in colors, of a number cf 
striking modern posters, and by advertis- 
ing philosophy, as well. The cost of pro- 
duction and the demand for this calendar 
are so great that Messrs. Ayer & Son have 
found it necessary to charge a nom‘na] 
price for it—twenty-five cents. Those 
wanting a copy of this very serviceable 
and highly ornamental work should send 
at once before the edition is exhausted. 


MILLIONS TO COLLEGES. 


President Charles F. Thwing, D. D., 
LL.D., of Western Reserve University has 
collected reports from between 100 and 
200 of the representative colleges of the 
United States relative to their finances 
and investments. These reports are said 
to show that at least four-fifths of all the 
productive funds of the colleges are in- 
vested in bonds and mortgages. Few col- 
leges, and a few only, have a part of their 
endowment in stocks of any sort. A few 
of them, notably Columbia and Harvard, 
have invested largely in real estate. Cor- 
nell University has about $4,000,000 in 
bonds, and about $2,000,000 in mortgages; 
Wabash has property of $362,000, of which 
$18,000 is in building, $21,000 in bonds, 
$323,000 in mortgages; the University of 
California has somewhat more than 
$2,000,000 equally divided between bonds 
and mortgages; Wesleyan University has 
$1,125,000, of which $81,000 is in real es- 
tate, $260,000 in bonds, $77,000 in stocks, 
$868,000 in mortgages; of the $3,000,000 
possessed by Northwestern University, 
$150,000 is represented in buildings, 
bonds, and mortgages, and the balance is 
embodied in lands and leases; the prop- 
erty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
more than $2,500,000, is divided into $357,- 
000 in buildings, $514,000 in bonds, $127,- 
000 in stocks, $429,000 in mortgages, and 
the remaining $1,000,000 is, as the treas- 
urer describes, “in other values.” Har- 
vard’s immense property is changed in 
the forms of its investments more fre- 
quently than the property of many col- 
leges; but of its ten or more millions, 
railroad bonds and real estate represent 
the larger share, the amount of bonds ex- 
ceeding the value of real estate. 

In the United States there are no less 
than twenty colleges having an income 
producing property of at least $1,000,000. 
Among these are our two oldest colleges— 
Harvard, which has more than $10,000,000, 
and Yale, which has about $5,000,000. Co- 
lumbia has an amount of property, largely 
real, that brings an annual revenue of at 
least $425,000, Cornell has about $6,000,- 
000, the University of Chicago has $8,000,- 
000 or more, and Johns Hopkins has 
$3,000,000. The Northwestern University 
also has $3,000,000, and the University of 
Pennsylvania somewhat more ‘than $2,- 
500,000. Wesleyan University of Middle- 
town, Conn., has more than $1,000,000, as 
also has Amherst, as well as Boston Uni- 
versity; Rochester University has $1,200,- 
000; Tulane University of Louisiana is to 
be placed above the million mark, as is 
also Western Reserve University of 
Rhode Island. Several state universities 
are possessed of either funds or an income 
by the state representing property of at 
least $1,000,000. Among the wealthier of 
these universities are those of California, 
of Michigan, of Wisconsin, and of Minne- 
sota. 

In the United States are about 400 col- 
leges reporting more or less fully to the 
National Bureau of Education. If, there- 
fore, the number of colleges possessed of 
more than $1,000,000 each is so small, it is 
evident that the vast majority of our col- 
leges are poor. The number of colleges 
which have each less than $200,000 in in- 
terest bearing funds is considerably larger 
than the number of those wh ch ha. emore 
than $200,000. The latest reports show 
that all these colleges have at least $150,- 
000,000, whence they derive the income for 
their support. The value of the grounds, 
buildings, and apparatus of these colleges 
is another $150,000,000. 

Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University lends money on notes secured 
by mortgages on property in the city of 
Cleveland, and it lends little or none on 
property outside; Wabash on mortgages 
covering farms near Crawfordsville, and 
Ohio Wesleyan on mortgages on farms 
situated near Delaware. 

The great sum of $150,000,000 intrusted 
to the American colleges is invested well 
—well in point of security, well, also, in 
point of income. The financial manage- 
ment of the colleges in the United States 
has, on the whole, been abler than the 
management of the banks of the United 
States. The University of California 
never made a bad investment but once, 
and that of only $22,000. 

The salary of the most highly paid pro- 


'fessors in American colleges considered 


in the aggregate is about $2,000, and the 
salary of other professors about $1,590. 
The average number of memtersin the 
faculty of American colleges, taking 124 
colleges as a basis, is sixteen and one-half 
persons. Two or three colleges are pay- 
ing to few teachers salaries of $7,000, and 
perhaps ten colleges are paying $1,009, at 
least. The present tendency is toward an 
increase of the highest salaries and 
toward a decrease of the stipend of new 
instructors. 

A gift of $1,000,000 to education is now 


mora common than was the gift of $50,000 
fifty years ago. Gifts of $5,000,000 are 
soon to become as common as gifts of 
$50,000 were fifty years ago, and the time 
may not be remote when the gift of $50,- 
000,000 toward establishments of institu- 
tions of learning or of charity may be fre- 
quent. 

No corporations in the United States 
are able to command so great talent as 
the college corporations. 


LEATH OF A, C. STOCKIN. 


[Editorial.] 


Abner C. Stockin died at his home in 
Watertown January 11, aged sixty-nine 
years. Mr. Stockin was one of the most 
widely known and genuinely admired of 
the representatives of the schoolbook 
publishers. Mr. Stockin was a native of 
Maine, and taught school until he was 
nearly forty years of age. The last years 
of his professional work were spent at the 
South Berwick (Me.) Academy. About 


1868 he became the New England repre- 
sentative of Harper & Brothers in their 
educational department, and was one of 
the first men to make a notable success in 
such work. Those were the days when 
W. A. Wilde represented Ivison, Blake- 
man, & Taylor, and Hobart M. Cable rep- 
resented A. S. Barnes & Co. There were 
giants in those days, and Mr. Stockin wa; 
foremost among them. He remained with 
the Harpers until the formation of the 
American Book Company, when he allied 
himself with Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

In the thirty years of his strenuous life 
I never heard a criticism of his spirit or 
methods. He was a brainy man in devis- 
ing ways and means of interesting the 
authorities in good books, and he had a 
way of enlisting the active support of 
friends that was purely fraternal and 
never commercial. 

He was the first of the leading school- 
book men whom I knew. It is as dis- 
tinctly in mind as though it were yester- 
day. I was only a little past twenty-one, 
and was teaching in oné of the best Mas- 
sachusetts normal schools. The enthusi- 
astic expression of some radical opinions 
on arithmetic at a county convention led 
him to write a note asking if I would look 
over the proofs of a new arithmetic in 
press by the Harpers. It was a trifling 
matter. Nothing was paid for the ser- 
vice, which was all it was worth, un- 
doubtedly, but it was a bit of recognition 
that a stripling valued more than many 
dollars. It made a lifelong and loyal 
friend, who never failed to do for Mr. 
Stockin any favor in his power. 

No set of books grace my shelves as a 
gift from him for any of the service I have 
been able to render either of his houses 
in the run of years, and no sumptuous 
dinners were ever eaten at his expense, 
but a child’s book, a very charming little 
boy’s book, has had a post of honor in our 
home for nearly a quarter of a century, 
read and loved in turn by each child in 
the household, and on the title page is the 
simple inscription, with the name of our 
first-born: — 

With the compliments of his father's 
friend. A. C. Stockin. 

When the Evening Transcript an- 
nounced the death of. Mr. Stockin, I took 
down that charming little story and read 
it again by the open fire to the youngest 
member of the household, and told 
how greatly I had enjoyed this man. It 
is undoubtedly true that more than one 
of the books of the Harpers or of 
Houghton & Mifflin were introduced into 
each of the three cities and towns where 
I have served upon the school board that 
would not have been if I had not 
liked Mr. Stockin so much, and I should 
probably not have liked him quite so 
much if he had not asked me, as a very 
young teacher, to read the proof pages of 
an arithmetic, if he had not remembered 
my first-born with a dainty little book, 
and it is probably true that my experience 
is that of hundreds of other New England 
men and women. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Stockin’s thrift was in 
no small measure due to the loyalty of his 
friends, but, be that as it may, I know that 
I am the richer in heart and thought for 
the third of a century that I knew Abner 
C. Stockin, and so are hundreds of other 
men. He has gone. Let us pass the at- 
tentions and friendships along to other 
young men in his name. 


Tackleton—“‘I’m glad your yacht beat 
Bragman’s. He was blowing so much be- 
fore the race. It’s your turn now. ‘He 
laughs best who laughs last.’ ”’ 

Mainsel—“‘Yes; but say, rather, ‘He 
laughs best who luffs first,’ ’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 
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Some New. Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Of Colonization. 
political Parties in the United States. ........-.-+.. 
The Elements Of AStFOMOMY. 
Thrilling Days in Army 
Amusing G@Ography. 
New England Primer (Reprint 
The TUBB. 
4 Century of American Diplomacy... ............. 
The Courtol Memoirs 
The Sequel to a cece 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lindsay, Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. $1.00 
Morris, - The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 400 
Ball. “ “ “ .80 
Forsyth. Harper & Bros, e 1.10 
Schultze. Whitaker& Ray Co., San Fran. 1.00 
Wilkins. 
—- Ginn & Co., Boston. —— 
Gleason, American Book Company, N.Y. .75 
Collier. Baker & TaylorCompany, “* 1,25 
Mumford, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, eta 
Ferguson. Funk & Wagnalls, ef 1,00 
Wister. Small & Maynard, Boston.  .75 
Foster. Houghton, Mifflin,& Co, * 3.50 
_ Henry Holt, & Co., N. ¥. 2.00 
Stevenson. J.B. Lippincott Compa: y, Phila. 1.50 

‘ 1.25 


Dibble. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Whereas, Henry Barnard, LL.D., the 
only eminent educational leader whose 
services were associated with each of the 
last three quarter-centuries, passed from 


earth on July 5, 1900; 

Therefore, Resolved, that the American 
Institute of Instruction records its appre- 
ciation of the nobility of purpose which 
led him as a young man of high 
scholarly attainments, family distinction, 
and inherited wealth to choose as a life- 
work the field of education, instead of 
statesmanship or law, both of which 
offered special inducements to a man of 
his capacity and social standing. 

Resolved, that the institute record its 
appreciation of Dr, Barnard’s mastery of 
the history, science, and art of education 
as revealed in his remarkably forcible ad- 
dresses and in Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, which must ever be the greatest 
treasure house of information regarding 
the educational activities and results of 
the world prior to 1875. 

Resolved, that the institute record its 
appreciation of the special service ren- 
dered the cause of education by his con- 

nection with public state education in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin, and in the establishment of the Na- 
tion Bureau of Education, of which he was 
the first commissioner. 


Resolved, that the institute record its 
gratitude that Dr. Barnard’s life was 
spared to almost fourscore years anu ten, 
preserved in physical and mental vigor to 
the last, and while there is nothing sad 
in the peaceful departure at such an ad- 
vanced age of a man of uniform health, 
exemplary life, and usefulness, there is a 
deep sense of the personal and profes- 
sional loss attendant upon the removal 
from the companionship of earth of a man 
so much admired and so ardently beloved. 


Resolved, that these resolutions of 
sympathy and appreciation be forwarded 
to his bereaved daughters, who devotedly 
ministered to him to the last. 


Greene—“I remember when I was a lit- 
tle chap going into a candy shop and ask- 
ing for a cent’s worth of broken candy. I 
had been told I would get a bargain. 
Imagine my chagrin when the confec- 
tioner took a stick of candy, broke it in 
three pieces, and handed them to me!” 

Bray—‘‘You could not see the humor of 
the thing?” 

Greene—‘No, but I could see the mean- 
hess of the man.’ 


+ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
’ ita great convenience to go right over to $ 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
’ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
kgage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and pwards. + 


PRESIDENT VINCENT. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, son of Bishop J. 
H. Vincent, the new president of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., is as 
well equipped for the position as any 
young man who has entered upon a col- 
lege presidency in recent years. 

Professor Vincent was graduated from 
Yale University in the class of 1885. The 
year following he was literary editor of 
the Chautauqua Press, and the year after 
that*he spent in travel in Burope and the 
far East. Im 1888 he was made vice-prin- 
cipal of the Chautauqua system, and held 
the position for a number of years. In 
1892 he became a fellow in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. He was made 
assistant and then instructor in sociology 
at the university, and later was elected to 
the professorship. The degree of Ph.D. 
was conferred upon him by the University 
of Chicago in 1896. In 1899 he was chosen 
principal of Chautauqua. 

He is a noble man, a devoted educator, 
a skillful leader, a vigorous administrator, 
and every way a modern Christian 
scholar. 


MISCELLANY. 

Mrs. Trowbridge—‘I’m going to cut 
Mrs. Utterbock from now on, the mean 
thing.” 

Mrs. Teasdale—“Why, did she ask for 
corn bread and molasses at your tea?” 

Mrs. Trowbridge—‘No; she was iook- 
ing at the cracker jar that I had decorated 
with Chinese characters, and remarked to 
Mrs. Reading that she didn’t believe 
China was as bad as it’s painted.”.—Den- 
ver News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“There is one thing I like about you,” 
said the intimate friend, ‘“‘and that is your 
lack of vanity. You don’t pretend to be 
the greatest actor the world has ever 


answered Mr. Stormington 
Barnes thoughtfully, “but I would be if 
the world would only come to see me,”’— 
Washington Star. 


“My! What a splendid library your 
husband has, Mrs. Flashington! [t must 
have taken him years and years to get all 
those books together.” 

“O, no. We moved into a house two 
years ago that had book shelves built all 
around one room, and he done it in about 
three weeks.’”’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends supertor Teachers. 


Trachars Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS) Bu 


hen correavonding with advertiser?, please 
antion thie nanear 


U 
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Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. @1 E. 9th St.. New York. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS OITY, MO. 


We have urequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


depended upon is the aim of every respectable teachers’ agency. To get a commission by putting a 
TO BE teacher where she does not fit damage to the agency. recommend promiscuously 
and trust to chance for a fit is a risk that will soon bring disaster. Weliketo get retrospective letters, telling of 
our work tor a series of years. Here is one received to-day (January 10) from Sherman Collegiate Institute, 
Moriah, N. Y., one of the best endowed acad- DEPENDE 1 there in 1884; Amy L. lerry in 1888; Maria H. 
emies of the State. We sent Carrie M. Telford James in 1895, N. Edna Martin in 19$6; Clara 
L. Blake iu 1898. In this letter, dated January 8, Principal Brown says: ‘ Upon your advice in the spring of 1899 
we engaged Miss Antoinette K’ Owens to teach English and history. She is all you recommended — and more. 
Again last summer you asked us to take Miss Ellen P, Burnham for mathematics. We did so, and again | write 


to thank you for your very efficient help. e is a success. You have never diseppointed us . 
and may be sure to hear from us again.” This 4s the capital of an agency, that it comes to be depended 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( Central 
Teachers’ mies, High Schools, Public Schools, etc. "Prompt Mall, 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Yantives 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, and Governeases, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 3 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Marrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 
Si HERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Ket. 1855. 


Home Teachers’ Agency) 
ECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Baxter Bidg.,Congress st., Portiand. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. jouw | Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. es 
533 Gooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg.. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Pro 8s Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 

—_ Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 

Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


-» Minnea 
$25 Stimson Block, Los Augeles, 


Cc. A. SCOTT & co., Pro Bey 
2-A Beacon St., Boston, 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


tent teachers. 
We want competent teachers. | = 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. ; 


5 lars: EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FicKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions ape 
lication blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu. .B., Prop. an gr. 
E. ¥. EMERSON, M.S., Assistant Manager. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ new Yor 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 
My DEAR Dr. Wrnsate: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, Great Educators, 


pleased to see these essays of yours brought toge 


own that have not been printed before. 


study the history of American education, You have seized the stra 
Very truly yours, 


PrEsipent JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. 
Oberlin College : 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by peeeees information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your’ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work jou have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in ourcoun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
ther in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
he book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


tegical points felicitorsly, 
W. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the “Great American Educators,” and 1 was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
Pook in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is uot at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASONS STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School : 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from begiuning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are vid enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, ORTHOEPY, PUNCTUATION 


A NEW WORK ON A NEW PLAN 
By 8S. R. Wixcnext, A. M., author of ‘‘ Latin Prose Composition,’ ‘‘ Lessons in Greek 
Syntax,” etc. Cloth, 160 pages, 50 cents. 
This work is the most complete presentation of this subject in print, 
and is the result of the author’s ripe scholarship, large experience, and 
close observation of the needs of schools. 


NEW HIGHER 


A Successful Bock by a Practical Teacher 


By Professor A. W. Ricn, Instructor in Mathematics, Iowa State Normal School. 
Cloth, 318 pages, with Answers, 75 cents. 


This very popular work is the only higher arithmetic that is up to 
date in method and subject matter. 


ARITHMETIC 


Either book sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. FLANAGAN CO, Publishers, 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 


FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering’ the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 


in color. 


Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


For special price on the New 


Prang Color Box, address: either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
—_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


Has a thorough and 
Voice Culture, Natural 


ematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


«ey Spring Term opens March 7. 


Address for Lllustrated Catalo: 


e, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Carner Tremont and Rerkeley Streets. Boston, Maas. 


NEW YEARLY *UtSCRIPTIONS tothe 
of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N. KE. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Boston. Maan. 


W ae writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Fanestion 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Romersret St,, Boston. Maan 


The Twentieth Century 
Text-Books of Botany 


Coulter’s Plant Relations 
Coulter's Plant Structures 
Coulter’s Plant Studies 
Coulter's Plants 

Coulter's Botanical Key 


Have you 


seen them? 


All hew, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern 
text-books. 

Already introduced into such schools as those of New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Fort Wayne, Ind., Los Angeles, and scores of others. 

Send for illustrated descriptive Catalogue, and further particulars. 


OTHER TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY. 


Animal Life. A First Book of Zoélogy. By Davin 8S. Jornpan, M.S.. M 
LL. D., President of Leland Stanford Junior University, and VERNON L. bet ‘e 2 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. io 


The Elements of Physics. By C. Hayrorp Henprrson, Ph.D., Princi 
Pratt High School, Brooklyn, and Joun F. Woopuu tt, A.M., Professor of 
enema at College, Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. With Exper- 
iments, $1.25. 


Physical Experiments, A laboratory Manual. By Joun F. Wo 
and M. B. Van ARsDALE, Instructor in Physical Science rag Mann School, 
Cloth, with alternate blank pages, 60 cents. Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cents. ; 


The Elementary Principles of Chemist By A 
Ph. B., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


4 Text-Book of Geology. By Avserr Perry B 
Geology in Colgate University. lomo. Cloth, $1.40. 


A Text-Book of Astronomy. By Grorcr C.C i 
tor of Washburn Observatory, Madieon, Wis. 12mo. Cloth. 


A German Reader. By H. P. Jones, Ph. D., Prof 
in Hobart College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. » Professor of the German Language 


English Texts. For College-entrance Requirements. Best edi 
series. Write for particulars, 


Other volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Books in an advanced stage of preparation. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
New York and Chicago 


Publishers. 
ANGUAGES | | Price-List, 


Informati 
Cortina’s Method (complete) PU B LISA | NG ct + yyy 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. a 43-47 East 10th St., 


Awarded First Prize Columb 
neh ar COMPANY) e New Yorks 


French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


i. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2, CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


i. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25c. 

2. EL LNDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 

4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. 

RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. Educational /nstitutions 

6. NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 

7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng. Tbe. 

8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglisb, 

9. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, 35¢ 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Cone and Schools. 
e 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


R. Cortina Academy of Languages, 34th St., N.Y, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Specta! 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


MA4S- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i idustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further pat ciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


School Books 
©in a hurry 


6) girl in the remotes< hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


©) Delivery prepaid 

yo Brand new, lete alphabet 
EHINDS & NOBLE 

©) 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


ese to the JOURNAL can 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITE. 


STATE NORMAL WesTFIELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


F or catalogues address 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX } PIN, Principal 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly ORASLES 6. nam. 
subscription. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 


NEW ENG. PUKRLISHING 1, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. or both 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


W holesale 


Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St.. New York. 
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